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A Bank President 


HE PRESIDENT of a bank is charged with 
stealing from its funds. Until the moral dis- 
aster was imputed against him, he was a typical 
respectable citizen. Among his places of honor 
was another presidency, that of a religious society. 
Again the world will have its doubts about the 
church. The author of bromides will say it is 
another case of hypocrisy. It is probably a deeper 
defect than that. The real sin of the man is in fact 
the sin of his particular brand of religious instruc- 
tion. We know what it is though it shall not be 
named. A wise reader will know it also from a 
brief description of it. 

It is a sect of a new infallible revelation, coming 
from a person ordinary enough in most respects and 
yet the author of a compound of insight into spirit- 
ual truth and blurred generalities about nothing 
in heaven or earth. The central doctrine speaks 
everlastingly of the allness of the good and perfect. 
In other words, the believer’s eyes are set upon an 
idealized object afar off while his examination of 
the facts of his own ethical conduct is casual and 
hardly related to his religion at all. 

This bank president has learned religion as many 
people in other sects learn it. If you make religion 
a thing of wonderment, of awe, of mystery, of su- 
pernaturalness; if you pack these child-stories into 
the hard formule of divine dogma, these fantastic 
fables that make the devotee forget the moral order 
and the hard-won social conventions, you get a man 
whose ethical probity is just as much as the prevail- 
ing opinion of his community requires. His prac- 
tice will never rise higher than the common stand- 
ards, though he may appear to the populace as a 
person of fervor and loyalty to his faith. Much 
religion is the super stition of amazement and fear. 
Ethical fruitage is the first concern of only a minor- 
ity of church people. nonce 
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It is worth noting, as much for the soundness and — 
hardness of our liberal faith as for the honor of the — 
man himself, that a Unitarian was called in to — 
save this bank from a ruinous situation after the 
officer had been arrested. When aman has so many 
units of energy to give to religion, we believe he 
should use about ninety per cent. of them in testing 
his exalted spirituality in his commonplace daily 


duties. 
The New Order 


UR READERS will be interested in the com- 
ment on the Washington Conference by “S. T.” 
in this issue. In a time of magnificent events, 
which come trooping down the world one after 
another in a long procession so that we are almost 
sated with marvelous doings, it is an embarrassing 
effort for one to choose that particular thing which 
stands out with distinction and has significance for 
the whole body of achievement. é 

We venture to say that Baron Kato, who is the 
leader of the Japan delegation, said as wise a word 
as any one, and certainly a word that the under- 
standing people in the world waited to hear with 
eagerness. “Japan,” said the Baron, “is ready for 
the new order.” For the sake of getting that, 
please repeat it. It means Nippon knows it cannot 
go on with the old order. We said in these pages 
a few weeks ago, Japan was the only power that 
kept up ‘a pretense, at least, of imperial style. 
Washington taught our friends that all such busi-— 
ness is out of fashion. That is the heart of the 
matter. 

The experts will tell our readers in other journals 
about the military, naval, economic, political, and 
geographical meaning of the Conference; our busi- 
ness is to say a spiritual word; to say that a new 
order has not so much come into the world, but 
rather has been recognized as being already here; 
to say that the signatories of the documents made 
a dramatic sign and seal of what has been the grow- 
ing sentiment of mankind since 1917. There are 
many little shortcomings in the bargaining which 
the nations were obliged to do; some got a little the 
better of it, others a little the worse in this or that 
readjustment. But these things are in no wise to 
be counted against the deliberations as a whole. 
The spirit is right. The spirit is not everything, 
but it is the first thing. © 

There is “a new light in the world,’ to quote 
another leader, Mr. Balfour, who has given a satis- 
fying account of himself and strengthened our bond 
with the British Commonwealth. His official rela- 
tion to Japan was quite as vital as our own. ‘To- 
gether these two governments, in the most amicable 
and illuminating way, persuaded the astute and 
teachable neighbor, Japan, that the more rapidly 
she makes progress in the direction of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, whither she is already tending, 
the better will be the world’s opinion of her, and the 
surer the guarantees of her security, development, 
and progress. 

There is plenty of room in the world for all of us. 
Washington has opened our eyes and told us that 
all peoples that on earth do dwell are one. On this ~ 
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theme President Harding preached an emotional. 


and timely sermon to the Senate, telling them to 
ratify the treaties. That eminent body, with sen- 
sitiveness to the opinion of the leading folks back 
home, will do the right thing... We will get a little 
nearer to our proper place in the universal sun. 

Now is the time for our churches to fix their minds 
on the next desideratum, and keep stirring up pub- 
lic opinion and making it articulate and audible 
to our statesmen. 


Strength, not Length 


OU MINISTERS who saw members of your 
congregations last Sunday deftly reach for 
their watches probably concluded that something 
was the matter with your sermons. The majority 
of you made up your minds that you were dull on 
that particular morning, or that your hearers were 
dull. You missed the simple explanation that you 
were preaching too long. Henry Ward Beecher 
said, “When the congregation begins to look at the 


lock, it is time for me to bring my sermon to a 


close.” 

No rule can decide ea-cathedra the length of the 
sermon. It is so in the printed word. Some ten- 
page pamphlets are not worth the labor and expense 
of typesetting; some five-hundred-page books give 
general satisfaction. Corrective measures must be 
adopted by the man behind the sermon. We have 
listened to sermons an hour long and have regretted 
that the discourse could not be continued. We 
have listened to sermons ten minutes long and 
wished for a real preacher. It is not the length 
but the strength. Congregations which call for the 
fifteen-minute sermonette are dead wrong. A 
worthy subject can not always be satisfactorily 
treated in that time. Preachers on their part must 
remember that some of the greatest subjects have 
been compressed into brief space. The Ten Com- 
mandments contain 297 words; Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech, 266 words; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1,321 words; St. Matthew’s description of 
the Crucifixion, 1,200 words; the Sermon on the 
Mount, 2,435 words. 

The sermon should be long enough to reach the 
ground, as Abraham Lincoln said a man’s legs 
should be, high enough to raise the hearer above his 
week-day self, and broad enough to embrace the con- 
gregation like a family. When the sermon attains 
these dimensions it should stop, whether the es- 
thetic poem has been reached, the convincing illus- 
tration, or the grand climactic argument. Stop! 
Sit down! You have done what you set out to do. 


The Church Officer 


HILE ALL WORK suffers from that univer- 
sal human tendency to delegate to another 
the performance of an unwelcome task, the tendency 
is nowhere more pronounced than in the church. 


_ The yolunteer, the world around, cannot be counted 


on as the paid worker is. In consequence, leaders 


_ of church committees and officers must perforce be 


elected from the number of those who act con 
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amore, for desire of personal preferment, or who 
have the office thrust upon them. Those who ac- 
cept out of devotion to the cause perform their part 
with conscientious regard—the seed is sown, the 
plant is eultivated with care, and the harvest 
reaped. But the official who accepts because ac- 
ceptance will enhance his standing in the com- 
munity, or because no one else will take the place, 
usually leaves the task undone, or delegates it to 
any one who will assume the obligation. 

At many annual meetings the offices are con- 
sidered neither honorable nor desirable, but burdens 
to be shunted onto the shoulders of those who con- 
sent to carry the responsibility because no one else 
will. A change is noted. Our churches every- 
where are ceasing to be invertebrate and are becom- 
ing vertebrate. There is the sound throughout the 
ecclesiastical circle of abundance of rain. May the 
revival penetrate the annual meeting. May the 
offices of trustee, treasurer, and clerk be considered, 
what they actually are, the most worthy and digni- 
fied in the community. To serve the church, the 
institution that mediates between God and man, is 
one of the signal honors of life. 


"inesSatistied’ T cacher 


\ /E READ that a teacher, a young man holding 

a college degree, and interested in his work, 
is leaving the teaching profession after four years 
of service. He says that he and many others are 
abandoning the profession because of the attitude 
of the community toward the teacher. The com- 
munity feels, so he thinks, that the teacher receives 
pay for unrendered service, and regards the average 
teacher as more or less a dependent member of 
society. The teacher is not allowed to lead in com- 
munity affairs, is refused a place of influence in 
town management, and is epoken of in apologetic 
terms. 

This teacher’s experience was unfortunate. He 
was probably a misfit. There are many in all call- 
ings: It is possible, also, that he was influenced 
to leave by seeing the reflection of his own attitude 
to the community. If the community failed to ap- 
preciate his services, the probability is he failed to 
get the spirit of the community. There is no more 
honorable, useful, and respected profession than 
that of teacher, provided the teacher is adapted to 
his or her calling. It is also a pleasant occupation. 
Despite the assertion of the dissatisfied teacher, 
citizens are interested in the education of their chil- 
dren, and in those who are teaching them, and give 
full measure of appreciation to the successful 
teacher. The hours are relatively good; vacations 
are longer than those in any other profession; and 
in recent years salaries have climbed and will some 
day compare favorably, we believe, with those given 
trained men and women in other vocations. There 
is this brighter side to the picture. Young men and 
women preparing for the vocation may rest assured 
that they will reap rewards in teaching as men do 
in other callings, both in substance and in the 
knowledge of a priceless spiritual service. The 
rewards depend upon themselves. 
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The Event of the Week 
“Thus have I Striven after my Predecessor” 
“cs 
I ence have combined to make the world a safer and 
better and more hopeful place in which to live.” 
With this declaration of faith in the effectiveness of the 
decisions of the now historic gathering in Washington, 
the President on February 11 ‘transmitted to the Senate 
for ratification the-seven treaties that embodied those 
decisions. Elsewhere in his memorable address, the 
President presented the alternative to the ratification 
which he advised and emphatically urged. The Execu- 
tive, who had called the Conference and outlined its 
program, pointed out the alternative in these words: 
“Tf to these understandings for peace, if to these ad- 
vanced expressions of the conscience of leading powers, 
if to these concords to guard against conflict and lift the 
burdens of armament, if to all these the Senate will not 
advise and consent, then it will be futile to try again.” 
And the world listened with absorbed interest to the 
argument with which the elected chief of the most 
powerful nation of the time placed a universal destiny 
before the mighty body to which that nation has del- 
egated its decisions on treaty-making—and treaty- 
breaking. 

Twice before, in moments of grave import to the 
life of the world, the human race had received at the 
hands of the American Senate the cold refusal of a 
non-possumus. In the tumultuous interval since 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles with the 
covenant of the League of Nations, the world at 
moments of eventful decision had found its power of 
action hampered and the success of its efforts nullified 
by the failure of America to join actively, if not assume 
the leadership, in the common effort to restore the 
structure of civilization upon its shaken foundations. 
To this aching period of hope deferred in disappoint- 
ment, the President referred in his address of trans- 
mittal: “The conception of a League of Nations was 
a response to a manifest world-hunger. Whatever its 
fate, whether it achieves the great things hoped for or 
comes to supersedure or to failure, the American un- 
willingness to become a part of it has been expressed.” 
The Senate now envisaged its third opportunity to join 
the power, the good-will, and the inspiration of the 
American people to the combined effort of the other 
great peoples of the earth to put the world back on its 
feet. Will the Senate respond to a “manifest world- 
hunger,” or will it again reject the tremendous part in 
the new era which the logic of events, of power, and of 
vision had placed ready to its reach? That was the 
question which, in more or less concrete form, the con- 
science of the race was framing as the President was 
laying the seven foundation-stones for a new structure 
of civilization before the revolt. 

Consider the two personalities most directly involyed 
in the new issue thus referred to the mind and the 
heart of the delegated treaty-makers—or breakers—of 
the American people. Hardly out of hearing of the 
chamber in which President Harding was making his 
plea to the Senate, lives a crushed and disappointed 
man. This man, only a few months before, had 
emerged out of the smoke of battles as the bright hope 
of the world. His voice, rising above the groanings of 
stricken nations, had proclaimed a gospel—a new 
political gospel—that had hushed the world to breath- 
less expectation. That new gospel proclaimed the ban- 


BELIEVE with all my heart the powers in confer- 
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ishment of hatred, of malice, of force, and of over- 
reaching from the lives of peoples. For treaties aimed 
at the maintenance of a monstrous “balance of power,” 
that gospel had substituted collective effort for the 
common healing. This gospel, eagerly focussing the 
hopes of men as distinct from the decorated diplomats 
who directed their destinies, the Senate had placed 
upon the Index Expurgatorius. Its author, at first 
venerated as a prophet of the millennium, had sunk into 
the shadows—but he had sunk fighting. A few steps 
would have brought him out of the shadows to the 
crowded chamber where his successor was urging a new 
doctrine—a compromise doctrine—upon the conscience 
of the Senate. But he preferred the shadows of an 
embittered privacy. Woodrow Wilson had made a vow 
to refrain from hampering the efforts of his successor. 
He kept that vow throughout the resounding discus- 
sion that stormed about President Harding since his 
nomination. 

And President Harding—what of his state of mind 
as he was laying the “new guarantees of peace” before 
the august Senate? Since the beginnings of the cam- 
paign that resulted in his election as the spokesman of 
America, he had been openly accused by followers of 
the “lost leader” as a quibbler, a man without a plan— 
as a liquid fountain of words, murmuring political 
nothings. Yet, out of the chaos imputed to him by 
his hostile critics, a plan did emerge. Men of national 
prominence, lacking neither in brains nor in feelings, 
scoffed at the plan as illusory, as a phantom grasped 
at to the loss of the substance, as the smiling self- 
deceptions of,a too-cheerful:Pollyanna in a dying! world. 
Yet the message sent out by Warren G. Harding 
assumed form, substance, and consistency. The world 
heard it and acted upon it. As Jericho after Jericho 
fell before the trumpet-calls of the world’s feeling and 
opinion in the course of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, nations looked at one another with lips parted 
in hopeful expectations. The voice of the hostile critic 
in America was modified to a whisper. The whisper 
sank to a silence. Out of the silence came a new utter- 
ance—the utterance of a growing conviction. That 
conviction, of increasing decisiveness and rising pitch, 
might be summarized in the text of the first telegraphic 
message sent on May 24, 1843, by the grateful hand of 
S. F. B. Morse from Washington to Baltimore: “What 
hath God wrought!” 

It was the man whom lovers of peace had denounced 
as a weakling, a dreamer, and a self-deceived believer 
in the false doctrine that all is for the best in the best 
of worlds, that revealed himself in the stern outlines of 
a crag when he said, virtually in so many words, as he 
laid the treaty before the Senate on Friday of last 
week: “Thus have I striven after my predecessor. 
This is what I have accomplished. The best negotia- 
tors from your own number have formulated these 
means and evoked these spiritual powers for the elimi- 
nation of fear, hatred, and suspicion as the ruling forces 
of the world. You have rejected the machinery of the 
League of Nations as a substitute for the mechanism 
of armed rancor known as the ‘balance of power.’ 
These treaties embody the combined good-will and 
hopeful purpose of the world. Will you permit Amer- 
ica to join in the great and pressing work of resuscitat- 
ing civilization? Think well before you act—for rejec- 
tion will mean chaos.” And there was reason, at the 
beginning of the week, to believe that the seven founda- 
tion-stones that the builder had laid would not be re- 
jected by the Senate. 

Ss. T. 
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MEMORIES AND FRIENDSHIPS 


CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Intropuctory Note 


Certain of my friends who are more or less ac- 
quainted with my life story, and in whose judgment I 
have confidence, have prevailed upon me to write 

' down and impart to others some memorials of my 
' personal history and contact with the many gifted and 
’ worthy men and women whom I have been privileged 
to know in my time. The Editor of THE CuHrisTIAN 
RecisTeEr has asked me to anticipate the publication of 
the book of reminiscences I have in preparation by 
furnishing to his columns sundry extracts from it. 


-| ‘Next to the gratitude I owe to the authors of my 


being, to the friends and inspirers of my youth and 
manhood, and to her whose companionship and de- 
votion have made my later years especially carefree 
and happy, | feel. thankful for three other features 
of my life. 
- First, that I was born and reared in humble circum- 
- stances in free and republican America, and in what 
was at that time not unjustly considered the most in- 
- tellectual and ethical of the larger communities of 
the United States—the city of Boston. 
Secondly, that my parents were of foreign nation- 
- ality. and speech, so that from my childhood up I en- 
joyed the great cultural advantage of familiar contact 
with another important language, literature, and civ- 


ilization. This added resource, this wider vision, has 
been of incalculable benefit to me throughout my 
career, and has seemed to predestinate me for that 
field of international good-will and service to 
which the closing years of my life have been more 
particularly devoted. 

Finally, I am more grateful than words can express 
that I was brought up under Liberal Christian and 
Unitarian influences. Hence my religious nature was 
never tampered with in childhood or youth. No 
cloud of morbid fear or self-torturing doubt ever was 
drawn over my conscience; through no agonizing 
struggles did I attain to inward light and peace. From 
the very first | was encouraged to think with entire 
freedom on religious and moral subjects, and to cher- 
ish a serene faith in the Eternal Goodness that lies 
at the heart of things. I was taught to accept no 
authority, however imposing, and no tradition, how- 
ever venerable, against the dictates of my reason and 
the promptings of my ethical nature, the voice of God 
within the soul. This normal religious development, 
this spiritual freedom and faith, has been to me as 
the breath of life, the central loyalty of my nature, 
the source of my deepest trust, most unalloyed hap- 
piness, and most worthy performance. 


I. Annals of a New American Family 


were natives of Hannover, Germany, both born in 

the year 1820. They emigrated to the United 
States in search of the freedom and opportunity denied 
them ‘in the Old World, and after a tempestuous jour- 
ney of sixty days in a sailing-vessel arrived in New 
York, their desired haven. Soon after, they came to 
‘Boston and made it their permanent home. My father, 
Carl Wendte, had in Germany learned the trade of a 
goldsmith, the traditional occupation of his family for 
several generations, but later, through extensive travel 
in Germany and Italy, developed artistic gifts and 
aspirations. My mother, on the maternal side, was of 


] WAS BORN in the city of Boston. My pdrents 


\French-Hugtenot descent. 


The year that followed their arrival was a strenuous 
‘and discouraging one for my parents. Their dreams 
of speedy success and prosperity were being rudely 
dispelled by the disillusions and bitter experiences 


which were the usual lot of the newcomer, especially 


in the crowded centers of immigration. The struggle 
‘for an existence was sharpened for them by their com- 


parative ignorance of the language, customs, and insti- 


titions of the country to which they had come with 
‘such ardent hopes and expectations. My father, in 
the letters he dutifully wrote his German mother, in- 
forms her in retrospect: “If I were to tell you what 
our experiences here have been you would hardly be- 
‘lieve me. This hard school eighty out of a hundred 
‘must pass through. Often those who at first had the 


_ worst trials, at the last get on the best, if they accept 
1 it as a necessary discipline. I see this in our own 


case. We were hungry, without clothing or shelter, 
were ill—my dear wife especially ; in a word, we seemed 
to have touched the lowest point, and yet to-day, if you 
were to visit us you could easily convince yourself of 
our prosperity. But it did not come to us in our 
sleep. Through our privation and misery we became 
wise and watchful. In a word, we became Americans, 
and this is what every German in this country ought 
to become if he desires to get on, and that it shall go 
well with him.” 

In these latter days when so much is being said 
against hyphenated Americans and the danger and 
wrong of a divided political allegiance on the part of 
the foreign elements among us, my father’s counsel and 
example may well be taken to heart. He sought from 
the very first to identify himself with the country in 
which he hoped to find opportunity and reward for his 
activities. He writes further: “You may ask what 
an American is like. I will tell you. He is very 
moderate in all things. He lives comfortably, but per- 
mits himself no luxuries. His enjoyment consists in 
his business prosperity and that he is making money. 
All other pleasures, if they cost him a single minute 
of his business hours, he discards. I have tried hard to 
learn the English language and to adopt the American 
manners and ways of looking at things. We live very 
simply and do not indulge in public amusements. I 
keep away from taverns and drinking-places in which 
other German artists and workmen spend altogether 
too much of their time and means. This is not con- 
sidered decent behavior by Americans, who declare 
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that a man who sells ardent spirits, beer, and the like, 
and so often brings ruin on his fellow-men, is little 
better than a murderer, except that he does not kill 
them at once.” 

‘In due time, the young immigrant made application 
for naturalization as a citizen of the United States. 
He was very proud of this privilege, and took an intelli- 
gent interest in the political issues of his adopted 
country, affiliating himself with the Democratic party, 
as, in that day, the best representative of the republican 
principles he cherished, and in strong opposition to the 
feudal and military character of the German States 
which was so repugnant to him. Contrasted with the 
narrow, prejudiced course pursued by so many for- 
eigners when they come to make a home in this country 
and yet persist in remaining ignorant and indifferent 
to its ideals and institutions and living a separate, 
clannish, unloyal life,—strangers in a strange land,— 
my father’s prompt and wholehearted identification 
with American ideas and ways seems worthy of imita- 
tion. It is to be commended as well to Americans who 
seek a life-eareer in other countries, such as Canada, 
Mexico, and South America. It would greatly add to 
their own welfare and their influence for good, if, for- 
saking their racial and other prejudices, they, and their 
children after them, became citizens of the country 
which they make their permanent abode, and took an 
enlightened interest in its affairs. 

Soon after, Carl Wendte realized in a degree his 
artistic ambitions. He became a decorative painter, 
and one of the first to introduce the art of fresco-paint- 
ing into the United States. At first he worked for 
others, but soon his industry, trustworthiness, and 
manifest ability, but above all, as he says, his accept- 
ance of the American point of view, enabled him to 
undertake contracts for himself and become an em- 
ployer of labor. His. principal occupation was the 
interior decoration of churches, and in not a few cities 
and towns of New England he relieved the bare walls 
of their meeting-houses with touches of color and 
beauty. Among these were Boston, Cambridge, New- 

~buryport, and Provincetown, Mass.; Nashua and Man- 
chester, N.H.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; and 
Newport, R.1. 

In the summer of 1920 I was invited to give one of 
the Sunday sermons in Provincetown, Mass., which 
were a feature of the celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the preliminary landing of the May- 
flower Pilgrims in that harbor, ere they essayed their 
historic settlement at Plymouth. My sermon was 
preached in the capacious and beautiful Universalist 
(formerly Unitarian) church of the town, one of the 
most conspicuous and admired of its public edifices. 
Seventy-five years previous to my visit my father had 
decorated its interior “in the Italian manner,” as it was 
termed, relieving its spacious auditorium with hand- 
somely frescoed paneling on the ceiling and walls. 
Behind the pulpit he painted the apse of a Greek 
temple. The illusion was perfect, the brown shades of 
color wonderfully preserved through all the years that 
had elapsed, and still the pride of the congregation and 
one of the sights of the town. The name of the artist 
alone had faded from sight, and the church people were 
grateful that I could supply it. It was with no little 
emotion that, surrounded by these memorials of my 
father’s artistic labors, and by request of the con- 
gregation, I prefaced my discourse with an affectionate 
allusion to his memory and services. My. good father! 
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How little did he dream that, after long years, the 

infant son he had left at home would live to stand 

amid these evidences of his artistic skill, and bear wit- 
ness to his faithfulness and devotion to his calling. 

Catholic as well as Protestant churches availed 
themselves of my father’s services, and soon calls came 
to him from more distant points,—Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Washington, D.C.; and Richmond, Va.,—where he deco- 
rated secular as well as church edifices. 

His deepest source of happiness, however, was his 
home. In 1844 his eldest son, the present writer, 
named Charles after his father, was born, and in 1846 
the second son, William, named after his maternal 
grandfather. In 1847 we find him writing to his rela- 
tives: “My present vocation has much in it that is 
agreeable for me but disagreeable for my poor wife, 
who must often remain for long months alone while I 
am far away on my artistic errands. She will not hear 
of taking a servant, but attends to the household work. 
and the rearing of the children herself; so faithfully 
does she toil for our common welfare and rise in the. 
world. I thank God continually for giving me so good 
and devoted a wife.” 

Some glimpses into the modest happenings of the 
family will not, I trust, be unacceptable to the readers 
of these memories. Avs the first Christmas season the 
young couple passed in Boston drew near, although 
they were as yet without children, my father went out 
into what were then the wilds of Roxbury, with a 
hatchet concealed under his coat, and cut down a 
young pine-tree, which he bore triumphantly to their 
home. Together the young couple adorned it with 
lights and spangles and their humble gifts to each other. 
When the holy evening arrived they lit their little - 
Christmas tree, and standing with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes before it as they thought of their dear 
ones so far away, they piously kept together the sacred 
festival of their race and their religion. 

On another occasion they beheld in the window of a 
cookshop a pan of what looked to them to be most 
deliciously browned cakes. They purchased and bore 
them home with great expectations. Seated at the 
supper table they each took up one of the inviting 
dainties and simultaneously bit into it. But one taste 
was enough! With wry mouths and horrified faces 
they put the no longer tempting morsels away from 
them. “Johanna!” said my father, solemnly, “there 
is something dead in this!’ Such was my parents’ first 
introduction to New England’s characteristic and 
endeared viand—the fishball. 

One beautiful Sunday morning in early May, soon 
after their arrival in Boston, the young couple went out 
for a walk. As they strolled through the pleasant 
thoroughfares, a Sabbatic stillness surrounded them, 
broken only by the intermittent pealing of the church 
bells summoning the inhabitants to worship. Passing 
along a peaceful street they approached a large brick 
church through whase open doors a solemn organ-musi¢ 
was issuing. The lonely pair paused and listened 
reverently. The wife said, “Ah, how I would like once 
more to attend a church service as we did in the 
Fatherland across the sea!” To which her husband 
responded: “Would you really, my dear Hannah? 
Then we will enter here; but first let me look in and 
make sure that it isa Protestant service.” 

In a moment, having reassured himself, he returned 
for his wife. They were shown into a pew, and listened 
with mingled awe and curiosity to the service ang Ser-_ 


The next instalment of “Memories and Friendships” will appear February 23, 
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mon. Of the latter, my mipEher, who as yet knew little 
English, understood nothing, put the dignity and peace 
of the fine old meeting-house, the music of the organ 
and choir, the flood of memories the service awakened, 
< heea it a memorable and impressive hour to her. Her 

sband, already quite well versed in English, listened 
attentively to the preacher’s discourse. As they came 
out of church he expressed his delight at the sermon. 
“Why, it was pure common sense. Think of hearing 
good sense from a preacher!” 

It was the First Church in Boston, founded by the 
Puritans in 1630, which edifice in that day was on 
Chauncy Street, near Summer, to which they had been 
providentially guided. Its pastor in that day was 
Rey. Dr. Nathaniel Frothingham, a Unitarian clergy- 
man of culture and ability, possessing also an unusual 
knowledge of German. The fine old structure, since 
removed by the inroads of business, was lit by huge 
skylights above, which caused local wits to affirm that 
in it Dr. Frothingham was “trying to raise Christians 
under glass.” 

Again and again the humble young couple attended 
the Sunday services at this church, until at length even 
the impassivity of an aristocratic Boston congregation 
was sufficiently rippled o’er with kindly curiosity to 
induce some inquiry into their antecedents and inten- 
tions. Dr. Frothingham himself called on my parents. 
When, not long after, their first child, the present 
writer, appeared on the scene, and seemed by a preter- 
natural solemnity, which his subsequent performances 
have somewhat belied, to be destined for a serious 
calling, my father declared with wise prescience, “We 
will make of him a Unitarian minister!” Such was my 
first dedication to the vocation I was afterward des- 
tined to follow for half a century. 

My father and mother were both musical, playing the 
guitar with some facility, and blending their voices in 
agreeable song. [I still have their manuscript music— 
books filled with the melodious German ballads and 
‘folk-songs they sang together. It was their sedulous 
endeavor to teach their boys the lovely child-songs of 
the Fatherland, an unsurpassed medium for imparting 
both the love of music and of religion to the child-soul. 
I recall with tenderness the songs and hymns my 
mother taught my brother and myself, usually in the 
early evening hours before sleep claimed us, and the 
simple prayers in which we uttered our childish grati- 
tude of the Father in heaven and committed ourselves 
and all we loved to His holy care. 

These devout child-songs, set to the lovely airs with 
which a musical people has endowed them,—a treasure 
of home and family life such as no other nation 
‘possesses,—together with a mother’s precepts and 
prayers, were the early source of my religious trust 
and ethical endeavor. They will remain my chief com- 
fort and inspiration when every other assurance and 


| faculty shall have been surrendered to the inevitable 


decays of time. 

In the midst of his congenial labors, happy home 
life, and hopeful outlook for the future, my father 
suddenly broke down. He had been decorating a ceil- 
ing and painting an altar-recess for a Roman Catholic 
ehurch on Shawmut Avenue, Boston, when, chilled by 
the dampness of the great auditorium, imperfectly 
heated by stoves, he was stricken down by an attack of 
pneumonia, at that day diagnosed as lung fever and 
often mistakenly treated by the physicians. In vain 
_ were the devoted care and prayers of his almost heart- 
broken wife. In a few days his course was ended on 
earth and his amiable and agi’ spirit had entered into 
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A little company of 
friends saw him laid away in the cemetery on Washing- 
ton Street now almost obliterated by the great Frank- 
lin Square Hotel for Working Women which has been 
allowed to encroach upon it. 

The few acquaintances they had made in Boston 
sought with kindly sympathy to comfort the grief- 
stricken widow whose brief term of wedded happiness 
had so cruelly come to an end, Left with small means, 
far away from her relatives, and with but slight knowl- 
edge of the language and customs of the country, the 


-poor woman was compelled to face once more, and alone, 


the fierce struggle for existence both for herself and her 


-two young children, one of them less than four and the 


other two years of age, who clung timidly, without 
understanding, to their sorrowing mother. It was a 
terrible ordeal, but my brave and noble mother was 
equal to it, as we shall see. Responding to the neces- 
sity of the situation, she revealed qualities of character 
and resources of mind and heart which one would not 
have suspected in the young and inexperienced house- 
wife,whose service hitherto had been rendered in but 
a limited and humble sphere of duty. 


Scriptural Hymns 
HARRIET EF. JOHNSON 


IV 
Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 


“ AND IMMEDIATELY I was in the Spirit.” 80 
A spoke the fugitive disciple standing on the 

rocky shore of a desolate island in the Mediter- 
ranean. Aching in body and depressed in soul, after 
many days of peril and many nights of doubting fear, 
the wayworn Galilean fisherman had scrambled pain- 
fully up the cliffs of the barren Patmos to view the 
rising sun and to seek the companionship of a chance 
sail. 

As he reached the highest point the radiant orb 
leaped above the horizon’s rim, illumining with its 
glorious beams the wide reaches of the silent ocean, 
then spreading on and up over the grim rocks it lighted 
all nature far and near. Overcome by the magnificence 
and well-nigh fainting at the splendor, the man sank 
to his knees, bowing his head in reverence and awe 
before an effulgence. which to his weakened body and 
overstrung emotions shone with a supernatural bril- 
liancy. As if in a dream, gazing across the smooth 
opalescent sea to the glorified clouds beyond, he 
seemed to behold gates of gold which slowly opening 
revealed the heavenly court seated in galaxy majestic 
and awful on the far edge of a still and “glassy sea.” 

The saints are there, the prophets, and the apostles, 
robed in light and crowned with righteousness, and 
as they bend in homage before the celestial throne with 
its evangelistic symbols the great company bursts into 
a “Te Deum Laudamus,” which versified by Bishop 
Heber we possess in the familiar hymn of praise sug- 
gested by and with many literally transcribed phrases 
from Revelation iv. 

The first stanza depicts the moment of the pean of 
adoration with its thrice repeated “holy,” and very 
beautifully do its words and metre suggest the over- 
powering suddenness of the vision with its gorgeous 
tableau and grand chorus. 

The second stanza proceeds to describe the picture 
more in detail, and it is here that “the sea of glass like 


-erystal” before the throne (Rev. iv. 5) as well as the 


elders and the act of their enthusiastic worship (Rev. 
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iv. 4-10) are delineated. Cherubim and seraphim 
‘symbolizing the angels, the beasts, and all life besides 
mankind, worshipping with wholehearted strength and 
fervor, are also introduced. 

The third stanza continues the song of praise in 
epitomizing the wholly spiritual character of the One 
Adored, mentioning as well certain of his attributes 
notably those of omnipotence, fatherhood, and moral 
perfection (Rey. iv. -11). 

The fourth and last stanza is merely a repetition of 
the first with its:“Te Deum” of praise. It is found 
in several readings and is sometimes omitted alto- 
gether, as in the New Hymn and Tune Book, where a 
three-stanza version is to be found (No. 5), the explana- 
tion of the many variations being that editors differ 
in their conception of its meaning. Written originally 
as an occasional hymn, this has come to be sung by all 
denominations as a doxology for morning prayer, and 
for such purpose it is more fitting to omit the address 
to the Trinity, which classed it among the particular 
and occasional rather than the general and universal 
hymns, where it rightfully belongs. 


A Religion for To-day 


Part II. The Interpretation of Life, and the 
Holy Church Universal 


WILLARD L. SPERRY 


II 
Tue INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 


RELIGION which is to meet the need of the 
A present moment. must help men understand 
5 their own lives. No thoughtful man ever 
entirely and permanently escapes from the nightmare 
suggestion that this life is meaningless,— 


A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


There is no more poignant passage in modern letters 
than that at the beginning of Tolstoi’s “Confessions.” 
It is familiar but classic, because it states with piti- 
less candor the ultimate dilemma at which so many 
educated and nominally successful men arrive. 


Five years ago, a strange state of mind began to grow upon 
me: I had moments of perplexity, of a stoppage, as it were, 
of life, as if I did not know how I was to live, what I was 
to do. This passed and I continued to live as before. 
Later, these periods of perplexity began to return more and 
more frequently, and invariably took the same form. These 
stoppages of life always presented themselves to me with 
‘the same questions, “Why?” and “What after?’ At first 
it seemed to me that these were aimless, unmeaning 
questions.. But they presented themselves to my mind 
with ever-increasing frequency, demanding an answer 
with still greater and greater persistence, and like dots 
grouped themselves in one black spot. It was with me as 
.it happens in the case of every mortal internal ailment— 
at first’appear the insignificant symptoms of indisposition, 
disregarded by the patient; then these symptoms are 
repeated more and more frequently, till they merge in 
uninterrupted suffering. This is exactly what happened 
to me. I became aware that this was not a chance indis- 
position, but something very serious and that if all these 
questions continued to recur I should have to find an 
answer for them. But I could find no reply. My life had 
come to a stop. The truth was, that life was meaningless. 


A religion which is to hold permanently man’s interest 
and loyalty must give some answer to the problem of 


* The first part of this address before the Unitarian Club of Boston 
was published February 9. 
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life’s meaning. Christianity can never be a thing of 
ritual and sacrament alone. 
merely of philanthropy and social service. These have 
their essential place in the Christian scheme. But 
any Christianity which is to speak with the voice of 
authority to the present time must be able to help 
men understand their lives. 

A man can endure any suffering in this world so 
long as he knows what is the matter with him and 
what the future has in store for him. He can put 
through any tedious drudgery so long as he is assured 
that his apparently meaningless and monotonous labor 
contributes to’a total intelligible task. What makes 
suffering unendurable is the suspense and the anxiety 
that come of ignorance. And what makes the work 
of the world a crushing load is the suspicion that it 
may all come to nothing in the end. 


One of the nobler religious thinkers of our time has 


had the candor to say that as things are now organized, 
“a great deal of hypocritical twaddle is talked about 
work. Three-quarters of it and more is nothing but 
stupefying toil. Labor which is labor and nothing 
more is an aversion. I have always observed that the 
people who talk loudest about the pleasure which work 
affords make no very great effort themselves; whilst 
those who are uninterruptedly engaged in heavy labor 
are hesitating in its praise.” 

What is needed as much as anything else in the 
economic and industrial world of to-day is some fresh 
scrutiny of the immediate forms and the ultimate 
meaning of human toil. We have no moral right to 
condemn our fellow human beings to tasks that are 
without any ultimate worth or meaning. Labor of 
that sort involves us in a kind of slow murder of human 
personality. We ought to be able to vindicate the 
work of the world in all of its branches, as making an 
intelligible and essential contribution to the perma- 
nent well-being of human life and human society. 


‘Whatever falls short of that or falls outside it we 


ought to condemn as unworthy alike of employer and 
laborer. But having thus defined the work of the 
world, both brain work and hand work, we ought to be 
able to make clearly plain to men the meaning of the 
inevitable drudgery and discipline and sacrifice which 
every decent task involves, and we ought to be able 
to read this meaning in the light of the whole. 

It is not the barrenness and the meaninglessness of 
the circumference of life, its incidental avocations and 
casual vapid pleasures, that perplex the modern mind. 
It is the question mark planted at the very heart of 


‘the day’s work, the suspicion that the hours of neces- 


sitous and inevitable toil may be a meaningless. curse, 
that confronts religion to-day and seeks for some 
answer. 

A religion that is to be adequate for to-day must 
be able to interpret to men the meaning of their lives, 
at the place where life is most constantly and charac- 
teristically lived, that is, in the inevasible toil of the 
sons of Adam. We must enable any honest hard-work- 
ing man to say, with full Christian insight and convic- 
tion, “The Father worketh until now, and I work.” 


III 
Tan Hoty Cuurcu UNIVERSAL 


The religion which we seek must find organized 
expression in a Holy Church Universal, a church which 
is made up of all sorts and conditions of men. 

Protestantism is the historical sanction given to 
each man to worship God after the leadings of his own 
conscience and his own deeper and most native inclina- 


Nor can it be a matter | 


x 
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_ tion. No one would wish to invalidate in any way the 


fundamental Protestant conception of the religious 
life. But no one of us can be wholly blind to the 
inherent provincialism of much of our Protestant 
chureh life. 

‘Those of you who have been at the Grand Canyon 

ill remember that halfway down that mile-deep gulf 
there is a very perceptible shelf which breaks the drop 
from the plateau to the river. Twenty miles up the 
Canyon from the railhead this shelf is perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. Standing on the rim of the Canyon 
at this point, the guide or the government ranger will 
point out to you some little shacks down on this mid- 
level, twenty-five hundred feet below. At that dis- 
tance they look like toy houses. He will ask you to 
look still closer until you actually discern little gray 
specks moving about on the shelf through the sage- 
brush and scrub growth. The buildings are all that 
is left of a mining venture abandoned twenty-five years 
ago. When the mining company gave up working the 
canyon it brought up all its machinery, but it left on 
this mid-level a dozen-odd burros which had been taken 
down there for pack-service. These burros were pris- 
oners there for life. On one side was the cliff rising a 
half-mile above them and on the other side a precipice 

_ dropping a half-mile below them. And either way the 
shelf is intersected by cross canyons so that they could 
not escape the length of the Canyon. There they 
stayed and there they have inbred until now they are 
stunted weak little creatures, hardly bigger than a 
Newfoundland dog, and entirely unable to carry any 
load. And withal so wild that rather than be cap- 
tured they will leap off the edge of the shelf into the 
river below. They are a pathetic example of the 
degeneracy which follows upon inbreeding. 

There is no doubt that the fundamental trouble 
with many of our old New England parishes 
is the situation which is ultimately produced 
by a long process of inbreeding. I do not mean so 
much theological inbreeding as social inbreeding. 
Our theology is liberal enough: it roves the earth 
and the seven seas with good conscience and fearless 
mind. But most of us belong to parishes that are 
socially conservative. The Brahman traditions of 
caste and class and Anglo-Saxonism are very strong. 
And less and less do this caste and this class and this 
blood represent contemporary New England. One 
would not for a moment minimize or even imperil the 
total distinctive New England tradition. But the plain 
social fact remains that many of the old families are 
dying out, partly as a result of a long process of inten- 
sive inbreeding. And the biologist who looked in on 
many of our churches would be driven to the conclu- 
sion that something of the same sort was happening 
there. 

Toward the end of his varied experiences with 

_churches George Tyrrell said, “God will not ask you, 
‘What sort of church have you lived in? but, ‘What 
sort of church have you longed for?” Any man who 
has caught the genius of the Christian religion longs 
for a Holy Church Universal. He does not wish a 
close communion of inbred saints. He hungers for a 
chureh that shall gather in all sorts and conditions of 
men. It is the reluctance, the unwillingness to throw 
open our doors to the total human stuff of contem- 
porary America that is condemning many of our par- 
ishes to the alternative of slow decline through social 
‘inbreeding. We remain true to type. But that type 
is no longer the only type that makes up this Common- 
wealth, for example. We may hold that it is the 
dominant type still, or ought to be. We may reaffirm 
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the worth of the patrician spirit. But one must sup- 
pose that the mind of Christ looks outward from these 
close communions of socially inbred Protestantism in 
New England with its ancient unrest, “And other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold.’ We face the 
summons of a world which can no longer monopolize 
the land for our particular class and breed. From 
our self-limited enclosures we look out upon what Piers 
Plowman called “The Fair Field Full of Folk.” This 
Fair Field is the potential Holy Church Universal. If 
we cannot overcome the inhibitions and social con- 
servatism of our particular tradition, we have only 
one alternative, a stunted, weakened, and declining 
church life following upon our mistaken preference 
for indefinite religious inbreeding. | 


The closing instalment will appear next week. 


The Terminal’ Bud 


[Hditorial Leader, London Inquirer, January 14, 1922] 


OG HE HIGHER UNITARIANISM,” says Dr. 
W. C. Gannett, “is the terminal bud of a 
liberalized Orthodoxy.” The phrase occurs in 

a remarkable article contributed by him to TH Curis- 

TIAN Recister (Boston) for December 22, the closing 

section of which we print on another page. Dr. 

Gannett’s eighty years have evidently not dimmed his 

spiritual vision, or chilled the glow of his faith and 

hope. In him, truly, old experience has attained to 

“something of prophetic strain,’ and his latest prose 

burns with the sacred fire of his long-familiar hymns. 

He writes of “The Faith of Immanence, and its Helpful 

Symbols,” and what he has to say is of special signifi- 

cance at the present time, when Modernists of various 

kinds are looking eritically—and somewhat wistfully, 
as it appears to us—at this “Unitarianism” of sharing 
in which they are widely accused. 

Unitarianism has been so long accustomed to epithets 
the reverse of flattering that persons unacquainted with 
its real life and work may naturally be excused for 
recoiling from association with it. An older genera- 
tion described it as “Calvinism in decay,” or as a 
“feather-bed to catch a falling Christian.” A long while 
has elapsed since these and similar missiles were first 
invented, but the bombardment has not quite left off; 
and one of the most persistent forms of assault—we 
regret to find an example of it in Canon Leslie Hunter’s 
“Life” of his father—is the insinuation that this or 
that undeniable Saint of our church, Channing or 
Martineau, was really “not a Unitarian” at all. Ap- 
parently a legend has grown up that a cast-iron het- 
erodox dogmatism exists somewhere, only to be dis- 
tinguished from the worst orthodox dogmatism by the 
peculiar propositions which it maintains ; and so strong 
a hold this ugly conception has on the imagination of 
some people that whenever they happen to hear. a 
religious-minded sermon in one of our pulpits they 
declare that “that is not Unitarianism!” Dr. Gannett’s 
suggestive phrase “the terminal bud of a liberalized 
Orthodoxy” may be accepted as at least indicat- 
ing how one Unitarian regards the religious move- 
ment to which he belongs; it may possibly conduce 
toward a more sympathetic and hopeful study of this 
matter. | 

For, that it is not a mere matter of words we would 
earnestly maintain. View their story how we will, 
Unitarians are in the line of Christian descent; and 
while they are swift to recognize their brotherhood 
with men of faith and duty in all lands and of diverse 
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spiritual lineage, they would be blind as well as grossly 
unfilial if they failed to claim their rightful share in 
the great Christian inheritance. What has primarily 
distinguished their movement is not any one doctrine 
so much as liberty to scrutinize all doctrines, and to 
reject, accept, or modify each as reason, conscience, 
and the evidence may require. Thus their “’ism,” so 
far as it is one, has certainly enjoyed a better chance 
of becoming the growing point in Christianity than 
any that has been ‘fettered by authority; and, judging 
by the rapid approximations now being made to posi- 
tions long held among’ them, they are surely justified 
in claiming, as‘a set-off to the penalties of pioneering, 
that they have indeed been honored by the high call- 
ing to be among Christianity’s pioneers. 

Into much that is highly important in Dr. Gannett’s 
preamble to the “Creed-Psalm” quoted elsewhere it is 
impossible for us now to proceed. The main idea is 
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that a “transfigured Orthodoxy” is on the way; that 
its theology will be a “Theism of Immanence”; and 
that, as a means to realize and interpret this Theism 
the “Christ Idea,” a new “Symbol-Christ”—alike dis- 
tinct from the Jesus of Unitarians, the Person at the 
center of the Christology of Christendom, and the 
mystical Christ of modern Orthodoxy—will be increas- 
ingly used; while the old doctrinal terms will be 
flooded with new significations. All this, however, we 
must leave to his “Creed-Psalm” to illustrate further. 
But we cannot part from the subject without reflecting 
that Christianity needs not only its “terminal bud” of 
thought—which Unitarians may hope in some real 
measure to supply—but also a “growing point” of 
work and worship, a fullness of practical religious 


life, flowering out into the supreme graces of character 


and yielding fruit abundantly in personal and national 
life. That is budding to some purpose. 


LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Do We Practice Church Suicide? 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Quite frequently in reading in THr Reeister the news of Uni- 
tarian churches we see something like this: “Churches decide 
to unite. Congregation will abandon the old First Church and 
worship with the people of the Martineau Church.” Also we 
read comments as if this were the solution to a vexing problem. 
Is it a satisfactory solution? 

Nothing is more disheartening to the Unitarian who has a 
firm belief that ours is a church with a message than to see 
one of these old landmarks of our faith abandoned. There 
are many small communities where this may be good sense 
and wise economy, but to see one less Unitarian church in a 
big growing city should bring the blush of shame to our 
cheeks rather than be a cause of rejoicing 

If we inquire the cause, we are generally told that the old 
families have died off or moved away, and the remnant are 
too few to maintain a minister. Foreigners are moving in, 
too, and there are no ministers available; and Mr. St. Paul 
up at the Martineau Church has such lovely sermons! These 
reasons the writer has heard from members of congregations 
who are surrendering the altar of their fathers to the stranger. 

God save the mark, but there have been cases of well- 
grounded suspicion that pecuniary motives are not lacking in 
some of these unions. But let us take the excuses at their 
face value. Old families do die off, but as our friend Rev. 
Elvin J. Prescott sometimes asks, “Isn’t somebody born here 
occasionally?” It is true that old Unitarian families do die 
out and move away, but it is seldom that a congregation is so 
depleted that there are not enough left to set up their altar 
in some new section of the city instead of dying out. 

Foreigners do move in, and thank God for it. Here is a 
challenge to Unitarianism, to Protestantism, indeed to Chris- 
tianity. Strangers are within our gates. I once heard Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones put it, “The people are coming, the church must 
run.” Shall we? : 

If we have any faith in our gospel, we will not run. 
will see opportunity. 
to us. 

“No ministers available.” That I will believe when I no 
longer see noble, clean-living, able, consecrated Unitarian min- 
isters; and in other folds men of like character waiting for 
opportunity such as these churches offer. I have been in the 
Unitarian ministry for some time, and I have never yet seen 
the time when in forty-eight hours I could not get a dozen as 
good men as the Unitarian Church can produce who would 
be glad to accept a pastorate if given an opportunity to work 
and a reasonable financial support. 

Why should we rejoice even if such results can be obtained 
as in the city of Worcester? In these big cities of the East 
with their unchurched thousands we should haye not only 
one successful church, but three, four, or a dozen. As one of 
the keenest critics within the Unitarian Church has put it, 
“The Unitarian denomination is the only member of the church 
family which practices religious race suicide and then thinks 
it a matter of rejoicing.” 


We 
We will see the harvest field calling 


Have I put this matter too strong? I think not. We are 
dealing with the measure of our faith, the worth of our 
message. If our message cannot be made acceptable to the 
masses, it has no worth, and all that our severest critics have 
said concerning us has been too charitable. 

Norruripip, Mass. GrorGre L. THOMPSON. 


Miss Holmes to France 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTran REGISTER :— 


Again I am venturing to ask the good readers of THr CuHRIs- 
TIAN ReeisteR to help me, for I remember their generosity 
during the years that I was in France during the war. 

On February 25 I am sailing for Europe to go over the scenes 
of my ‘three and one-half years during the Great War, and I 
am planning to see just as many of ‘‘my boys” as possible,— 
that is, the boys I nursed and the boys I took care of who 
were from the North. 

Of course I am constantly in touch and do my little to help 
them, for help is so sorely needed, but I would so much like to 
have a little sum to get them necessities. 

Conditions in the North have been very difficult, and most 
of my boys have been out of work nearly the entire winter. I 
myself have been able to send them only enough to keep the 
children in milk. ‘ 

Poor braye Masse, who at the age of forty-five was for three 
years machine-gun man in the trenches, has never complained, 
only has written me of the progress of the poor wife, who has 
been an invalid since her terrible experience in the invaded 
regions. 

Their only child, a son fourteen years old, was obliged to go 
to an aunt’s in another part of France, for poor Masse could 
not give him food enough to nourish him. And so it goes. 
All are in great need, and it would mean much if I could 
bring them some little help besides the bit I myself can do. 

And so, in spite of the many and needy calls, I add mine 
with the hope that some may be interested in giving where all 
will go directly to help real needs with no expenses to be paid 
out of what is donated. Aice Marton HoLMEs. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Voice of the Dumb 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 
“O poet, read us gentle rhymes,” 
They say: “Sing not of toil and pain; 
Sing not the weeping nor the rain, 
Nor the oppressions of our times. 


“Speak unto us of glorious things; 
How ancient serfdoms fell; the fame 
Of old-time valors, not the blame 

Of present woes and sufferings.” 


The poet silences his song, 

His only song, a broken cry 

For those who dream and drudge and die, 
Subdued to tyrannies of wrong. 


But on the night sad voices come, 

A sound of weeping in the wind— 
“Touch thou our eyes for we are blind; 
Be thou our voice for we are dumb!” 
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The Progress of Religion 


Prominent Baptists in 
Washington Conference 
‘The Baptists “point with pride” to the 
fact that two outstanding figures at the 
Washington Conference, President Hard- 
ing and Secretary Hughes, are members 
of the Baptist Church. 


Great is the Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army has an influence 
that is world wide. It operates in seventy 
eountries and colonies and conducts its 
work in forty-two languages. It has 11,173 
corps (the name applied to the local unit) 
and outposts, 1,276 social institutions and 
agencies, 751 day schools, 25,000 officers 
and employees, and 17,000 young cadets. 
It disseminates its publicity through 
eighty-two periodicals published in twenty- 
four languages. 


Methodist Women and Missions 


The Methodists have a great organiza- 
tion whose duty it is to provide help for 
the women and children in mission fields. 
In the year just closed, receipts received 
for expenditure amounted to $2,264,634. 
Mrs. Evelyn Riley Nicholson has re- 
cently been appointed president of this 
organization, which is known as the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Mrs. 
Nicholson is the wife of Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson and is well qualified for the 
position, which is one of the most respon- 
sible in the denomination. 


Protestants and Catholics 
Co-operate 
The Research Department of the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service 
of the Federal Council has concluded a 
long and thorough investigation into the 
Denver Tramway Strike of 1920, an ex- 


ceedingly bitter conflict which resulted in - 


the death of a number of innocent vic- 
tims. The local churches were thoroughly 
aroused and asked assistance from the 
Federal Council. Sectarian lines were 
swept aside, and Edward T. Devine for 
the Protestants, and Dr. John A. Ryan 
and Dr. John A, Lapp for the Catholics, 
were sent to Denver to investigate. Fea- 
tures of value included in the report are 
the disastrous consequences of bringing 
in armed guards not under control of the 
city and of arming irresponsible strike- 
breakers, the evil of the spy system in 
industry, unfair publicity methods, and 
the feeling of injustice aroused by the 
use of court injunctions against labor 
organizations. 


“Church of Great Light’. 


A prophet has arisen in the little nation 
of Serbia in the person of Bishop Nicolai 
of the Greek Catholic Church, who was 
recently in this country. “The division 
of the Christians of the world,” he says, 
“into small groups, each sealed in its own 
room with no communicating doors be- 

_ tween,—that is the thing which balks the 

church as a great influence, which holds 

_ humanity, prone to aspire, in check upon 
the yerge of aspiration. 

eae 


The Christian Register 


“Cannot America give birth to the 
church which will be so broad that all 
humanity can hear its promises, find its 
comfort, realize its perfect Christlike rea- 
sonableness ? 

“Can you not organize from American 
Christianity this Church of the Great 
Light,—inclusive as Christ is—the Church 
of Good-will? I suggest no operation of 
destruction for the churches as they are. 
But cannot religious thought in the 
United States, the land of freedom and 
fearlessness, say to all: Retain member- 
ship in your own church, as you retain 
citizenship in your own State, but join 
also the Church of the Great Light, ac- 
cepting membership in it as you accept 
citizenship in the United States? 

“I have watched the progress of 
America with a thrilling heart. This is 
the nation which accomplishes impossibil- 
ities. Gather up your strength. Rally 
your tremendous power of leadership; 
correct the error of the centuries; create 
the church of which Christ himself laid 
down the outlines and of which he spoke 
the creed: Love ye one another. 

“The gate of Christianity is closed for 
the man who has not fulfilled the first 
law. Let America produce the church 
which may.” 


New York World in Praise 


The New York World recently had an 
editorial describing the growth of Amer- 
ican Methodism. The editorial concluded 
with the following significant paragraph : 
“The gain in question [referring to recent 
notable gains in the Methodist Church], 
achieved against the obstacle of a world 
war inimical in many respects to reli- 
gious faith, exceeds the entire membership 
in this country of some influential de- 
nominational organizations. It testifies 
to a spirituality, the persistence of which 
against materialistic influences is not 
commonly appraised at its true value.” 


Christianity in Hawati 


When the one hundredth annual con- 
ference of the Hawaiian Byangelical As- 
sociation meets in Honolulu in July of 
this year, marked Christian progress will 
be revealed in that country. The Asso- 
ciation has Hawaiian, Portuguese, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Filipino departments. 
It also maintains educational institutions 
and social settlements, and publishes edu- 
eational and religious literature in a num- 
ber of languages. Affiliated with the 
University of Honolulu is a Christian 
Workers’ Institute known as the Hono- 
lulu Theological Seminary. The churches 
of the islands have a total membership of 
10,500, of whom 4,600 are Hawaiians and 
2,000 Japanese. 


Peculiar Religious Customs in Bali 


Bali, an island of the Dutch Bast 
Indies; is an exceedingly interesting ter- 
ritory, religiously as well as physically. 
The island is enclosed in a circle of Mo- 
hammedanism, for the followers of Mo- 
hammed in the fifteenth century conquered 


the East Indies, from huge Sumatra to 


the islet, the home of marauding pirates. 
Bali might be called Little India, for in 
some particulars it is even more Hindu 
than Hindustan, and the form of its reli- 
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gion is older than that of any found in 
India. The forms have changed little if 
at all in the last thousand years. The 
easte system prevails, and a Balinese 
man of a higher caste marrying a woman 
of a lower caste is banished along with 
the woman. Before the arrival of the 
Hindu conquerors the religion of the 
island was nature worship, elements of 
which remain. Families sacrifice to both 
good and evil spirits. Temples have been 
erected to the god of the voleano which 
is located in the center of the island and 
which is active. Although the people 
raise large numbers of water buffalo, 
their religion prevents them from killing 
them or eating them, although they may 
eat the flesh of swine. Many of the na- 
tives secure a livelihood from gathering 
the salt that evaporates on the seashore. 
So essential to the people is this process 
of evaporation that they pray daily to the 
gods of the sea to continue the process. 


A Busy Church 

Fort Worth, Tex., has what might be 
called an active chureh. It has a choir 
of 229 trained voices, keeps thirteen 
stenographers busy, and owns a number 
of automobiles which are used exclusively 
for pastoral visiting and other church 
work. Each week several women meet 
at the church with the object in mind of 
planning conversions and securing mem- 
bers. The men meet for a similar purpose 
on another day. Rey. Frank Norris has 
been minister twelve years. On the Sun- 
day that marked his twelfth anniversary 
he was greeted by an audience of 12,000 
people. 


Quakers Distribute Flour in Russia 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, operating for the Quakers of this 
eountry, is asking from America 1,000,000 
barrels of flour to be distributed among 
the 15,000,000 starving people of Russia. 
The Committee is about to tell the whole 
country about it. It is asking millers all 
over the land to give and to solicit con- 


tributions. It is also requesting all com- 
munity agencies—banks, chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary clubs, women’s clubs, 


lodges, granges, labor unions, and churches 
—to do their part. The Friends came 
into prominence for their remarkably suc- 
cessful administration of relief in various 
sections of Europe during and subsequent 
to the war. ——— 


Resolutions from Federal Council 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America urges activity among 
the churches with reference to perpetuat- 
ing the movement begun at Washington 
toward a warless world. The Council has 
issued an elaborate set of resolutions 
under the following heads: (1) Interna- 
tional Ideals of the Churches of Christ, 
(2) The Obligation of America to Co- 
operate in the Establishment of a World 
Peace System, (8) America’s Obligation 
to Single Nations, (4) America’s Obliga- 
tions to her Associates in the Late War, 
(5) America’s Obligation to Aid in the 
Economic Recovery of the World, (6) 
America’s Obligation to Germany, (7) 
America’s Treaty Obligations, (8) Great 
Britain and Ireland, (9) The Duty of 
the Church, ' 
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The Battle of Industry 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THN STHBL STRIED. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 

Supplementary to the original report of 
the commission of the Interchurch World 
Movement, issued in July, 1921, this vol- 
ume is the work of those who collected 
the data on which the report was based. 
While in some respects it may seem to be 
-a bit superfluous, it furnishes a valuable 
background of evidence for the trust- 
worthiness of the report. That the report 
was not without influence on the officials 
of the steel industry is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement in the foreword of this 
supplementary volume: “Following our 
report and the Cabot Fund investigations, 
the Steel Corporation announced (March 
7, 1921) that two evils, the seven-day 
week and the long turn at the change of 
shifts, ‘have been entirely eliminated,’ and 
that an announcement concerning the 
twelve-hour day could be expected in 
thirty days or a little more.’ On April 
18 the chairman of the Steel Corporation 
announced to the stockholders: “The of- 
ficers of the Corporation, the presidents 
of the subsidiary companies, and a major- 
ity of others in positions of responsibility 
are in favor of abolishing the twelve-hour 
day, and for this reason, and because of 
the public sentiment referred to, it is our 
endeavor and expectation to decrease the 
working hours—we hope in the near fu- 
ture. We have been disappointed hereto- 
fore not to accomplish our purpose in this 
regard.” “The most important matter of 
all—the policy of control of the labor 
force—is quite capable of reform by mo- 
tion of the management.” By far the 
most revolting feature of the steel strike 
to your reviewer is the employment by 
the management of “under-cover”’ men, or 
spies. This subject is covered at length 
in the first chapter of Pwblic Opinion and 
the Steel Strike. It seems not improb- 
able that it was the work of some of these 
men, for the most part ignorant and il- 
literate, that finally brought down the 
judgment of the Corporation officials on 
the Interchurch World Movement, making 
it impossible for it longer to finance its 
enterprise. Certainly one of these ‘“re- 
ports’ was given wide circulation by a 
Manufacturers’ Association in Ohio, and 
the Interchurch leaders found it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain the necessary 
funds for their work. 

That the Steel Corporation thought it 
advisable to counteract the influence of 
the Interchurch report is evidenced by 
the fact that they circulated 1,200,000 
copies of an address of a New England 
clergyman criticising the report. But up 
to this time, so far as we know, there 
has come from the officials of the Steel 
Corporation no reasoned statement calcu- 
lated to refute the findings of the Inter- 
church report. 

How valuable was the criticism of the 
New Dngland clergyman above-mentioned, 
many of the readers of Tur ReeisTer 
know. Their memory may be refreshed 
by one sentence quoted by our authors. 
“How can we advocate reducing work 
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to its lowest practicable point if we have 
left in us any of the spirit of him who 
said, ‘I must work the works of Him who 
sent me while it is day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work’?” ‘This 
was supposed to refute the contention of 
the report that the twelve-hour day should 
be abolished. On the other hand, at a 
joint meeting of the Taylor Society, sec- 
tions of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Wngineers and of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Wngineers’ listened 
with approval to a detailed comparison of 
the twelve-hour ws. the eight-hour day to 
the marked advantage of the latter. The 
twelve-hour day is characterized as “an 
anachronism which has passed from Hu- 
ropean plants’! In the concluding pages 
the authors write as follows: “Finally, 
the public has been stirred by the Lock- 
wood investigation in New York [an in- 
vestigation into the Building Trades and 
Allied Industries]. The admissions of 
the head of the Bethlehem Company, the 
testimony of the head of the spy system 
of the National Brectors’ Association, the 
revelation of an interlocking drive against 
labor, centering in the Steel Corporation, 
the meaning of these things is recognized 
widely.” The authors then quote as fol- 
lows from an editorial in the New York 
World, December 15, 1920: “The attitude 
of the steel makers confirms everything 
charged against them last year at the 
time of the strike, and since substantiated 
by the report of the Interchurch commit- 
tee. Thus the existence of an industrial 
autocracy which defies Congresses and 
snubs Presidents easily becomes a menace 
to great populations far removed from its 
thundering mills and squalid camps of 
imported labor. At great cost it sup- 
pressed the attempts of its employees to 
better working conditions. We have yet 
to learn whether its power is to remain 
unbroken,” IAF. 


Art and Religious Power 


ART AND RELIGIon. By Von Ogden Vogt. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 


Mr. Vogt has written a most interesting 
and timely book, and the Yale Press has 
rendered a real service in publishing it. 
The author of this handsome volume is 
a Congregational minister long interested 
in the application of art to the service of 
religion. Persuaded that Christian life 
finds its best and fullest expression not 
only in truth and goodness, but in beauty 
likewise, convinced that the time hag come 
for a new revaluation of religion in terms 
of the beautiful, he pleads for a more 
sincere and positive regard for the esthetic 
elements in both church architecture and 
the conduct of worship. The time hag 
come, he holds, for Protestant Christianity 
to free itself from the individualism of the 
Reformation as well as from bondage to 
traditional and legalistic restraints, and 
avail itself of the vast treasury of artis- 
tic forms and symbols which constitute 
one of the mightiest legacies of Christian 
history. Following a series of chapters 
describing the present “cleft between art 
and religion” in this country, with the 
resulting ugliness of church buildings and 
the bareness of average chureh services, 
Mr. Vogt proceeds to point out how the 
spiritual power thus lost may be regained 
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through the enrichment of worship in the 
interests of unity, simplicity, and beauty. 
Worship, in short, is one of the fine arts. 
And the time has come for it to be once 
more regarded as such. Such important 
topics as chureh architecture, church 
music, and the order of the liturgy are 
treated comprehensively, with an abund- 
ance of pointed comment and practical 
suggestion. To clergy and laity alike the 
book will bring a fresh revaluation of 
opportunities now generally neglected, but 
capable of being utilized with immeasur- 
able profit. Embellished with a number: 
of handsome plates showing concrete ex- 
amples of how art has been made the 
handmaid of religion in churches of va- 
rious denominations, including the Unita- 
rian, the work further contains specimen 
antiphonals and orders of service. To all 
ministers as well as to all church building 
committees this volume is to be heartily 
commended. ‘App Rape. 


The Philippines 

THn PHILIPPINES PAST AND PRHSENT. By 
Dean C. Worcester. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Dr. Worcester’s volume is a book for 
consultation, like an encyclopedia, rather 
than a book for reading. In these days 
of rapid movement, few there are who 
have the time or inclination to take up 
and peruse a book of a thousand pages 
to know something more of far-off islands 
and their inhabitants. Of course the man 
who does thus read will get a good deal 
more out of Worcester’s book than just 
a knowledge of the Philippines. He will 
learn at first hand something of the way 
the American Republic administers justice, 
engages in educational work, conducts 
departments of health, and establishes, or 
tries to, civil government of a represent- 
ative kind. He will get all this in a way 
to encourage his belief in the American 
as a wise and humane administrator, but 
in certain other directions he will not be 
quite so sure that American rule is a~ 
blessing. It is a pity that the publishers 
when they were compressing two volumes 
into one did not make some sort of an 
arrangement for an abridgment of partic- 
ular chapters. That on slavery and peon- 
age could well have been cut down; so 
too that on corrigenda. The Taft and 
Root cablegrams seem a bit trifling to 
insert in the excellent chapter on Baguié 
(p. 459). If the two chapters (18 and 19) 
on scientific work and education could be 
printed as a pamphlet and widely cir- 
culated, they would make a most fa- 
vorable impression upon the average 
American mind. On the whole, we should 
say that this book, because of its compre- 
hensiveness, ought to be in every public 
library and in every legislator’s room, ¢er- 
tainly it ought to be owned by persons 
studying the Far Bastern question. 


Three Babson Books 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PROSPHRITY, By Roger W. 
Babson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Gom- 
pany. 

This book is a thoroughgoing and reli- 
able study of the factors that produce 
prosperity. Afiter the Babson style, which 
is always clear, simple, and readable, the - 
author takes the fundamentals recognized 
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for centuries as conditioning success in 
any calling, and applies them to present 
conditions. As in his other writings, he 
places faith and religion at the base of 
the pyramid of prosperity. His last chap- 
ter, “The Future Church,” he amplifies in 
a later book, The Future of the Churches 
(Fleming H. Revell Company). 

The Future of the Churches should be 
in the hands of all ministers and church 
workers, because it discusses the problem 
ably and from the standpoint of sound 
judgment. Mr. Babson shows how the 
future prosperity of the church depends 
upon its ability to become a part of the 
daily life of the people. The church must 
lay emphasis on applied Christianity. Mr. 
Babson is always constructive. He takes 
precepts long established and proves that 
they are applicable to-day. A careful 
reading of both these books not only con- 
yinces one of the fitness of Mr. Babson 
to prophesy, but also fixes clearly in the 
mind the relation of the church to the 
social order, as well as the methods nec- 
essary to adopt to build up a strong 
Christian Commonwealth. 

A third book by Mr. Babson, Enduring 
Investments (The Macmillan Company), 
keeps more closely to the field of business. 
Part one is a study of the sources and 
uses of money. It shows how riches, 
though not wrong in themselves, may be 
dangerous, and that the development of 
men is of more consequence than the de- 
velopment of things. In part two he ex- 
plains how the wealth of the individual 
is really the possession of society, and 
that if we are to develop a prosperity that 
is to endure we must develop profit-shar- 
ing, beneyolence, and education. “Invest 
money for God with the same care you 
would invest it for yourself.” 


A Growing Dramatist 

INHERITORS. By Susan Glaspell. 
Small, Maynard & Company. 

The author of Inheritors is becoming 
one of our leading dramatists. Her first 
play, Trifles, gave ample promise of her 
powers as a playwright, a promise which 
her subsequent work has done much to 
fulfill. Her latest play is a three-act 
drama which in spirit and tone, no less 
than in locale, is thoroughly American. 
Original and interesting although in 
places a bit talky, it forcibly expounds a 
definite principle. A kind of Middle-West- 
ern Milestones, its thesis is the age-long 
battle between reactionary conservatism 
and democratic progressiveness. Its scenes 
yividly portray the inevitable struggle be- 
tween the tory Americanism which wor- 
ships the past and the more consistent 
patriotism which aims to meet the prob- 
lems of to-day in the spirit of the found- 
ers. The characters are clearly drawn, 
the climax unavoidable. 


Boston: 


Science Blazes a Trail 

Tun GLANDS REGULATING PHRSONALITY. By 

Louis Berman, M.D. New York: The Macmilian 
Company. 1921. 

The study of personality has been pro- 

yerbial, and each generation has made its 

contribution. In general, there have been 

_ two methods by which men have expressed 


ee, 
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AFTER THE BEST 


One cannot celebrate books suffi- 
ciently. After saying his best, still 


something better remains to be spoken 


in their praise. ALCOTT, 


“Table-talk.”” 


their ideas concerning other men,—first, 
by analysis; second, by attempting a uni- 
versal system. This most fascinating 
book gleans from every source, scientific 
and historical, data tending to build up a 
complete system of personality based upon 
the ductless glands. It is written in an 
entertaining style, and is plausible and 
convincing. A short introduction dis- 
cusses human nature in general, as well 
as the particular efforts of man in politics, 
religion, and science. The high point of 
this chapter is reached on page 22, as 
follows: “The chemistry of the soul! 
Magnificent phrase! It is a long, long 
way to that goal. The exact formula is, 
as yet, far beyond our reach, but we have 
started upon the long journey, and we 
shall get there.’ Then follow several 
very instructive chapters, giving what is 
known to science of the anatomy and 
physiology of the various ductless glands. 
Especially interesting is the history of 
scientific progress in these matters. Many 
of the following chapters are more spec- 
ulative and intemperate, but setting forth 
the possibilities of explaining personality, 
character, and mental activity in general 
on the basis of glandular activity. Chap- 
ter XI. is an attempt to apply the theories 
of this book to such persons as Napoleon, 
Cesar, Darwin, and Nietzsche. This chap- 
ter may be said to be overdrawn, and to 
go on beyond the point of known scientific 
fact. The last two chapters deal with the 
application and possibilities, and the ef- 
fect upon human evolution. On the 
whole, this is a very valuable book, writ- 
ten in such a manner as to interest both 
scientist and layman. To those unaware 
of the most interesting developments of 
science regarding ductless glands and 
their importance in the past few years 
this book will be welcome, as it presents 
practically all that is known of the sub- 
ject in a pleasing way, and incidentally 
indulges in some very interesting specula- 
tions. A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


Fiction in a New Vein 

WInNIn O’WYNN AND THE Wotvns. By 
Bertram Atkey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Pelham O’Wynn left his darling little 
daughter all he had, but he had very little 
to leave—just some advice. Had he backed 
horses with modest names he might have 
had more to leave Winnie, but the advice 
was useful. It was a warning not to 
trust men; to be ruthless with them, as 
they would be ruthless to her. She was 
alone in the world, and only eighteen, but 
she settled in London because she felt it 
was “really the only place where one can 
get on quickly.” She knew how to dress; 
she had beauty, plenty of brains, and few 
seruples. Any one can start a book with 
such a setting, but only a man with a 
stupendous imagination could write Win- 
nie O’Wynn and the WolWwes. The doctor 
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in the first chapter had visions of Treas- 
ury notes flying in flocks from his pocket 
to Winnie’s; but he could scarcely have 
been capable of foreseeing that by the end 
of her first six months in the big city 
Winnie should have twenty-three thou- 
sand pounds to her credit in the bank, to 
say nothing of such other assets as a 
motor-car, a race-horse, “a sweet emerald 
ring, and lots of frocks and things.” Win- 
nie is the soul of honesty. She is contin- 
uously striving to help others. If bad, 
wolfish men with designs on her try to 
use her for their ends, she simply has to 
defend herself. It is refreshing to come 
across such a book as this one. Pure farce 
from beginning to end, it is clever, witty, 
unique. There is no love story included; 
it is simply an account of how Winnie 
fought the wolves of London—and won. 
She is so childishly fond of pretty things, 
especially Best-Beloved-in-the-Mirror, and 
has such a disarming manner, that it is 
impossible not to like her. She deserves 
another book with a Prince Charming in 
it. And the man that is a match for 
Winnie will be well worth investigating. 
Heiten M. Powe .t. 


A Cowboy Novel 

Tue RIDER OF GOLDEN Bar. By William 
Patterson White. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

There is no advantage in going to the 
movies when you can stay at home and 
read William Patterson White’s novels of 
the wild and woolly West. In fact, except 
to show scenery, a moving picture of The 
Rider of Golden Bar would be far inferior 
to the book; as in the picture, the excel- 
lent dialogue would be omitted, and thus 
half the fun would be lost. Except in 
comedies, the truly wild West is becoming 
searce in the movies; but in this book, 
every bit of wildness possible is included. 
There is a hero, slightly reminiscent of 
the Virginian, but sufficiently unique. He 
is supported by three henchmen and two 
young and beautiful girls. One is a sweet, 
gentle creature, but the other, while she 
has all the charm of the first, has a great 
deal better equipment for the rough life. 
She not only drives mules without swear- 
ing,—not but what she could swear,—but 
she can also shoot, fight, and cook. The 
rest of the characters are deep-dyed vil- 
lains. Murder is a commonplace in their 
lives; only men that further their desires 
are exempt from their wrath. There is 
no question but that it is better to meet 
such men in books rather than down town. 
The scene is laid in Wyoming, near the 
Medicine Mountains. There are three 
means of travel—by horseback, by mule- 
team, or by stage-coach. This last item 
seems to point to a time a generation or 
so ago; but there are no other indications 
of old-fashioned modes, at least none that 
detract from the speed ‘of the story. The 
suspense is nerve-racking; so many vital . 
issues are at stake, and so many problems 
to be solved. It is only when the last 
page is reached that the book can really 
be put down. It may be impossible, but 
it certainly is thrilling. A person seeking 
respite from present-day cares could not 
do better than to lose himself in the com- 
pany of the Rider of Golden Bar. 

HELEN M. Powe Lt, 
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He Never Did 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


He never talked on a telephone, 
Or drove an automobile ; 

He never ate an ice-cream cone, 
Or owned a common “wheel.” 

He always lived in a match-less state ; 
On tinder box he had to wait. 


He never rode on the fast express, 
Or travelled by air to. camp ; 

And though a letter he might address, 
He never had a stamp. 

A wireless message he never sent, 
Although he was the President. 


He never saw a submarine, 
There wasn’t one in the land. 

His good wife had no sewing-machine ; 
She stitched his clothes by hand. 

Of electric lights they never dreamed ; 
Such things like witchcraft would have 

seemed ! 

What a wonderful world to him ’twould be, 
If our daily miracles he could see! 

Td like to show him some modern fun— 
Our first great hero, Washington ! 


The Howlery 
ROSE BROOKS 


Mr. Rogers wanted Mrs. Rogers to go to 
Burope on a three months’ business trip 
with him. When would such a chance 
come again? But there was Benny, aged 
seven. A trip to Europe which included 
Benny would be far from restful, and 


surely Benny was better off at home, any- ,, 


way, his school uninterrupted. The only 
person in the world Mrs. Rogers would 
be content to leave Benny with was her 
own sister, Mrs. Howard, who lived al- 
most halfway across the State. But there 
were six lively little Howards and how 
eould Aunt Edith possibly include Benny 
in her flock? Three months was a long 
time, and Benny was—well, Benny was 
a little spoiled, even his own mother ad- 
mitted ruefully to herself. In some way 
the problem came to Aunt Edith’s ears 
and promptly she called Mrs. Rogers up 
on the telephone. 

“T can’t possibly leave home to come in 
person to persuade you,” came in Aunt 
Edith’s gay voice, “but I’m hurt, yes, 
really, to think you hesitated to ask me 
to take Benny for three little short 
months. Of course you’re going! 
Europe doesn’t hold out her arms to any 
of us often. You’re to begin to pack this 
very day. ... Benny a trouble? Benny’s 
a darling—and my own nephew, isn’t he? 
And as if one child more or less made 
the slightest difference in the house!... 
You, his own mother, saying he’s a little 
spoiled?” Aunt Edith’s voice broke in 
laughter. “Never you mind. Poor little 
chap, he’s an only child. He can’t stay 
spoiled long in this house, because we 
have a Howlery.... What is it? Never 
you mind, it’s something pleasant, and it 
won't hurt him!” ; 

So it came about that the next week, 
Uncle John, who was Mr. Howard, came 
and got Benny and took him home with 
him, and Benny’s mother and father went 
to Europe, where they had the three hap- 
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piest months in the world, but this story - 


isn’t about them at all. 
Uncle John and Benny got home after 
dark, and Aunt Edith gave them a nice 


warm supper and later tucked Benny into ™ 


a comfy little. white bed in the same 
room where two small Howards already 
slept in other little white beds. “Do you 
fall out of bed, ever?’ asked Aunt Edith, 
giving him a cuddly good-night kiss. 
“Never mind if you do, because I’ve dis- 
covered that children who fall out do so 
soon after they go to sleep; and every 
night, the very last thing before I go to 
bed, I go the rounds of all the little beds 
and pick up any little person who is lying 
like a meal-bag on the rug and tuck him 
in all over again. One night—you’ll never 
believe it—I found three little meal-bag 
Howards asleep on rugs instead of in 
their .beds!” Benny had to laugh, and 
who in the world can be homesick for his 
mother and laugh at the same time? And 
after that there was no time to be home- 
sick anyway. 

Next morning, how things did spin in 
that house! Three little Howards went 


to school and three stayed home, but all- 


six were up with the larks, voices happy, 
feet pattering everywhere. All six came 
to the table clean and: soapy-smelling, and 
Aunt Edith hadn’t helped one of them, 
she had been in the kitchen every minute. 
Benny, I’m afraid, had depended largely 
on his mother to see that he was shining- 
clean for school, but this first morning 
he stood in front of the low bath-room 
mirror and used his wash-cloth to such 
advantage that he shone with the rest. 

Three little Howards took him to school, 
and altogether life took on an exciting 
aspect of change, and Benny was as good 
and happy and unspoiled as any little 
Howard of them all, yes, for a whole 
week he was. 

Then came a morning when for no rea- 
son the world looked black,—every single 
thing went wrong. And on a Saturday, 
too, when of all days children can play 
and play. At breakfast, Aunt Edith 
didn’t notice his frowny forehead, but of 
course the six little Howards did, and 
Dan, the oldest, spoke up: “Get out the 
wrong side of the bed, Benny? Better go 
up and tuck yourself in and get out the 
other side.” : 

Whereat Benny, without warning, slid 
from his chair and with a small, doubled-up 
fist smote Dan smartly between the shoul- 
ders. Instantly Aunt Edith had the small 
fist in her hand and said, “Dan was jok- 
ing, dear, but really his advice wasn’t 
bad,” and led him from the room. At 
the door she turned to say cheerily, 
“Finish your breakfast, all of you, and do 
your usual Saturday chores.” 

“Off to the Howlery!” sang Alan, in 
muffled tones, at which remark his mother 
again turned and added, “Don’t forget, 
my dears, that you have been there your- 
selves, every one of you, more than once.” 

In the hall, Aunt Edith led Benny 
firmly along, though at first he tugged 
backwards, up the back stairs and stopped 
before a door which had never interested 
Benny particularly. Once, in passing, he 
had tried the knob, found it locked, and 
hadn’t thought since to ask about it. Now 
Aunt Edith found the key on a hall shelf, 
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turned the lock, and led him into the 
room. , 

“Why, it’s a. playroom!” said Benny, 
astonished. “Why do you have this little 
playroom when there’s the big playroom 
up attic, Aunt Edith?” 

Aunt Edith sat down in the comfort- 
able little rocker near the window and 
said pleasantly: “This is the Howlery. 
Isn’t it cunning? You see, with six chil- 
dren in the family, I found I simply had 
to have one.” 

“Howlery?” Benny repeated. 

Aunt Edith drew him on her knee and 
pointed to the opposite wall, where in 
large black letters hung this legend on a 
gaily decorated panel :— 

Ho! for the Howlery! Hi! for the Growlery ! 
Ho! for the Sniffery, Snuffery, Snarlery ! 
There you may stay if you like all day, 

And it’s only a Smile that can get you away! 


“Oh!” was Benny’s brief comment. “Did 
you make it up?” 

“There was a verse something like it I 
learned once when I was a little girl,” 
said Aunt Edith. “Now see,—here’s a table 
with crayons, and a book to color, and 
here are books on the book-shelf, and here 
are cards if you like to build card-houses? 
Things are a little dusty, aren’t they? In 
spite of its attractiveness, the Howlery is 
not a favorite resort. I must hurry back 
now. Have a good time, and remember,” 
her tone was suddenly serious, and she 
looked him squarely in the eyes, “you 
may stay a long time or a short time; 
that’s as you like. When you’re ready, 
lock the door, put the key back where we 
found it, and bring me your Smile. Ill 
be in the kitchen.” : 

“Well!” said Benny aloud to himself, 
alone and amazed. ‘‘What a funny way 
to punish you!” Round the Howlery he 
went, looked at the books, read a little, 
thought of coloring, but the shouts of the 
six little Howards would come to his ears. 
What fun they were having! Peeping 
from behind the white curtains of the 
Howlery, Benny saw them frisking round 
and round the back yard in-pursuit of 
Curley, the black spaniel, who, with a 
stick in his mouth, was joyously eluding 
them all by adroit dodges. Benny watched, 
laughter in his eyes, frowns all melted 
away. The Smile had come! 

“Oh, well, what’s the use staying here, 
if nobody cares,” he thought, and, like the 
little man he really was, he scampered 
downstairs to the kitchen. “I’m going out 
to play,” he said to Aunt Edith, and in- 
stantly Aunt Edith stopped her work and 
stooped over him. 

“I’m always so glad to see the Smile 
that I have to kiss it,” she said. And 
that ended the Howlery for that day. No 
little Howard referred to his visit there, 
—that much of the code they had learned. 

Of course that wasn’t Benny’s only visit 
to the Howlery, because Aunt Edith found 
that he was, well, just a little spoiled, as 
his own mother had admitted. But you’d 
be surprised how much longer and longer 
became the intervals between his visits to 
the Howlery. What on earth was the use 
in doing things, he reasoned in his own 
quick little brain, that led you straight 
and unfailingly to the Howlery? Once 
there, apparently every one in the world 
forgot you completely. If you stayed over 
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Aun 


a esting, —Renny tried it just once,— 
t Edith hurried in with a glass of 
water and two slices of unbuttered bread, 
and said in a regretful voice,— 

“T hate to have any one stay here to 
Howlery meals when we have chicken and 

ked potatoes in the smiley dining- 
room !” 

No, there was no point in being naughty, 
Benny found. You gained nothing, and 
invariably you lost good times. It saved 
lots of time and was more sensible, just 
plain sensible, to be happy in Aunt Edith’s 
house. You had to be happy if you stayed 
with the others. Didn’t the Howlery in- 
stantly claim you if you were naughty? 
When you were good you had the best 
times anybody could imagine. Noise? Aunt 
Edith didn’t care how much noise there 
was, if it was “happy noise,” she said. 
Why, one rainy day, when she was busy 
sorting over things in the attic, she let 
them all put on their roller-skates and 
turn the big old-fashioned kitchen into a 
skating-rink! No doubt about it, Aunt 
Hdith’s house was.the jolliest house in 
all the world, once you remembered there 
was a Howlery in the background, 

By the time his father and mother came 
back from Europe, Benny hadn’t been to 
the Howlery for a long, long time. And 
when they took him home and the days 
went by and they found that Benny was 
no longer a spoiled little boy, both mother 
and father smiled the happiest smiles in 
the world, and what do you think they 
said? They said that, though Europe was 
full of beautiful’ and wonderful places, 
they thought there was no place in any 
part of it that had made them so happy 
as Aunt Edith’s Howlery ! 


The Picnic Lunch 
BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


Aunt Maud, her niece Betty, and two 
of Betty's friends had come to the brook 
for a picnic. 

Suddenly Marian began to whimper. 
“Oh, the mosquitoes are biting me. Isn’t 
it horrid? They just spoil everything, 
don’t they?” 

“Oh, no,” chirped Lou. “You always 
have them at picnics. Isn’t the water 
lovely, with all those pretty shiny stones 
at the bottom?” 

“Took at my shoe,” and Marian scowled. 
“There’s always so much mud by a brook.” 

“Yes, aren’t you glad we wore our old 
shoes?” said Lou. 

“Aunt Maud, may we go in wading?” 
asked Betty. 

“Yes, dear, an hour after we've finished 
Tunch,” Aunt Maud promised, as she un- 
packed the basket. 

“Oh, oh, strawberry 
lovely !” said Lou, joyously. 

“And custards! Aunt Maud makes the 
nicest cup-custards,” added Betty, happily. 
' “They’re having floating-island at home 
—that’s my favorite dessert,” Marian said 
low, but still Aunt Maud overheard. 

“Oh, what nice sandwiches!” said Lou. 


tarts! How 


' “You cut them out with a cooky-cutter, 


= 


didn’t you, Mrs. Lewis? I think you’re 
so kind to have this pienie for us.” ~- 

“T hope you'll all enjoy it as much as 
I enjoyed Gote it for you,” said Aunt 
eet. 
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The Key 
The tongue is the key of the mind: 
- And whenever it opens the secret-hung 
door, 
What lies in the store-house behind, 
Whether gems or mere rubbish, is hid- 
den no more, 
—Oriental, translated by Wm. R, Alger. 


Sentence Sermon 
He who reigns within himself and 
rules passions, desires, and fears is more 
than a king. 


—dJohn Milton, 


How fast those good things melted 
away! Marian ate as many sandwiches 
as either Betty or Lou did, and she 
seraped her custard to the very last drop 
and ate every crumb of her strawberry 
tart, but she did not think to say how 
good everything tasted, as the other little 
girls did. -And when they went in wad- 
ing a little later, Betty and Lou fairly 
squealed with delight, but Marian scowled 
because the pebbles hurt her feet. 

It was a week later that Uncle Harry 
and Aunt Maud took Betty and Lou in 
the automoble for a day at the beach. 
There was plenty of room in the car for 
another girl. Why hadn’t they asked her 
to go, too, Marian wondered, a dark scowl 
on her face. But I think the reason why 
they did not is quite plain, don’t you? 


Junior Red Cross Schools 


A complete manual-training school built 
with contributions of members of the 
American Junior Red Cross opened re- 
cently in Albania, under the directorship 
of Prof. Louis Heron, whom the McKinley 
Technical High School of Washington, 
D.C., has loaned to Albania for one year. 


Besides the trade school the Junior Red 


Cross has aided largely in the foundation 
of schools in Durazzo, Elbasan, and Seu- 
tari, and two schools in Tirana, in one 
of which, for the first time in Albania, 
boys and girls are taught together. 


Where is Weather Made? 


The name which pops into the heads 
of many Easterners in answer to this 
question is Medicine Hat (suggestive al- 
most of legerdemain), that far-away spot 
in the Western mountains which gets the 
blame for the origin of many a blizzard 
which sweeps eastward. Now Capt. 
Roald Amundsen, Arctic explorer, and 
discoverer of the South Pole, says that 
after four years in the Arctic, in the 
vicinity of the North Pole, he hopes to 
return to civilization with requisite in- 
formation which will enable scientists to 
predict weather conditions for a year in 
advance. His belief in the success of 
such a possibility is based on the theory 
of Prof. Wilhelm Bjerknes of the Uni- 
versity of Christiania, Norway, who thinks 
that weather “temperaments” at the 
North Pole govern the weather for the 
rest of the surface of the earth. 

Captain Amundsen’s vessel, the Maud, 
is in Seattle, being put in thorough repair, 
and provisioned for a seven years’ cruise, 
though the explorer hopes to complete his 
researches and return within four years. 
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The Maud will set sail next June, and 
nine men will make up the party, one of 
the nine being Capt. Oscar Wisping, who 
went on the expedition to the South Pole. 

Bound for Christiania, where he has 
arranged for the education of his two 
adopted daughters, Captain Amundsen re- 
cently stopped in New York. The two 
little girls, Cakonita, five years old, and 
Camilla, eleven, are members of the 
Tsjuktsji tribe of Siberia, who were 
starving near Wrangel Island when the 


_ explorer found them. 


What Lincoln Said 
about Washington 


EDNA S. KNAPP 


Lincoln spoke the words long ago and 
they were printed in the Sangamon Jour- 
nal of February 25, 1842. That paper was 
published in Springfield, Ill. A copy was 
tucked away in the files of the great 
Congressional Library in Washington and 
a research writer found it. Here is what 
Lincoln said :— 

“This is the one hundred and tenth 
anniversary of the birthday of Washing- 
ton. We are met to celebrate this day. 
Washington is the mightiest name on 
earth, long since the mightiest in the cause 
of civil liberty, still mightiest in moral 
reformation. ‘ 

“On that name no eulogy is expected. 
It cannot be. To add brightness to the 
sun or glory to the name of Washington 
is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. 

“In solemn awe pronounce the name 
and in its naked, deathless splendor leave 
it shining on.” 

So far as we know, this is the only 
quotation of Lincoln about Washington. 
I wish every school boy and girl in Amer- 
ica might repeat it every February and 


‘thus link these two names together in an 


unusual and beautiful way. 


Roads for Battleship Prices 


The Denver Post is urging the Govern- 
ment to build two important highways, 
one from New York to San Francisco, the 
other from Canada to the Gulf. The Post 
estimates that the two roads, built under 
the direction of army engineers as solidly 
as any roads in the world, would cost 
the price of four modern battleships. 
Whereas battleships are obsolete in ten or 
fifteen years, the Post argues further, the 
roads would last forever. Of course the 
original paving of the roads would not 
last forever, but the route would be final, 
and ‘as need arose, repaying could be met 
by the resultant higher real estate values 
along its course. The project would em- 
ploy thousands of men now idle and use 
building material in large quantities. 


How Could He? 


MARJORIE DILLON 


If I had been Géorge Washington, 
And longed to try my hatchet, 
I'd picked another kind of tree— 

(Of course I’d surely catch it!) 


A quince or crab or cottonwood, 
I wouldn't mind to lop it; 
But—one that stands for cherry pie— 
How could he bear to chop it? 
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Lamplighter 
FLORENCE HARRIS 


Last night I heard a hurry of feet 
And watched him as he came, 
Bringing to every waiting lamp 
A golden gift of flame— 
Watched till the dark and sullen street 
A friendly road became. 


So through the dusk of baffling years 
A Lamplighter has run, 

Bearing with Love’s own eagerness 
His fragment of the sun, 

Pausing before unquickened hearts 
And lighting one by one. 


Arthur Markley. Duidy 


Arthur Judy, who died at his home, 
“Intercliffs,’ Montpelier, Ia., on January 
2, 1922, was not only the Unitarian min- 
ister in Davenport, Ia., for twenty-five 
years, and a foremost citizen, but also a 
farmer and student of farm problems 
after his retirement in 1907. It was char- 
acteristic of his ardent nature and earnest- 
ness of purpose that he entered into his 
new occupation with utmost seriousness 
and quickly turned his experience on the 
farm into channels of moral and spiritual 
service for the community in which he 
lived. As a speaker he was ever welcome 
and highly valued, for he always had a 
message of peculiar interest and power, 
touching the springs of character as well 
as the practical needs of the day in mat- 
ters of education, good-citizenship, reli- 
gion, and philanthropy. As a writer, he 
was a frequent contributor to the local 
papers and published several pamphlets 
bearing upon such problems. 
in the Atlantic Monthly, May, 1915, is so 
characteristic, and gives so well the lesson 
of his life, that no better tribute to its 
vigor and nobility could be given than to 
summarize the experience therein related 
and the ideals there set forth. ; 

After seven years of academic and pro- 
fessional training, twenty-five years of 
service as the minister of a Western Uni- 
tarian church, with all the social and 
intellectual advantages of such a position, 
filled from beginning to end with public- 
spirited activities, Mr. Judy found him- 
self working “from ten to fourteen hours 
a day with the workmen on a farm’— 
and this for seven years. The farm was 
large, and it was no dilettante job, but 
good, honest, hard work; and it brought 
him face to face with the full range of 
farming experiences, of success and fail- 
ure, comedy and tragedy, in the fields, 
among the stock, and with the markets. 
The result, to quote his own words, was 
a development of manhood “as amazing as 
it was unexpected,” and out of it all came 
a profound conviction that ‘our whole 
system of education needs revision, in 
order to combine education through work 
with education through books. 

From the farm he learned lessons of 
hardihood, courage, initiative, human fel- 
lowship, and a sense of the Divine Pres- 
ence and Power, such as, with all its 
advantages, a university education and 
the best city life had failed to give. Thus 
the conviction grew that to make life 
whole, to restore the perfect life of man, 
thought and labor must be blended ; “labor 


An article’ 
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trained to think, thought trained by labor 
—the whole life.” 

A few quotations indicate the man :— 

“When once a fine wheatfield had been 
reaped—when its golden shocks stood in 
martial array, safe from storm, far on 
the way toward feeding the hungry, there 
at set of sun—can you know the joy I 
felt in that labor done, the affection that 
arose in my heart for the field which had 
yielded its rich harvest, the comradeship, 
the attachment for the men who had 


_ helped me win the labor to its triumphant 


close?” 

‘Nature in her beauty is the great 
healer of the weariness and despair whicb 
Nature in her utility lays upon man.” 

“Nature can play the very devil. And 
yet to-day, in spite of a fuller measure 
of such experience than falls to the lot 
of most farmers, I am a better believer in 
the moral order than ever I was as a min- 
ister.,.. For there [on the farm] as never 
anywhere else, I have been compelled to 
pit the powers of the soul against the 
might of things, and the longer the hard 
struggle goes forward, the more thoroughly 
am I convinced that there is no might or 
meeting of things which does not conduce 
to charm and potency of soul. I realize, 
even to certainty, that right can and will 
rule might; that the stream of soul-power 
sweeps onward, never to be stayed, till it 
emerges into the City of God, and the 
divine appears, complete, everlasting, 
omnipotent.” 

“Our schools do not train their pupils 
to appreciate and honor what is to be the 
work of their hands. ... While at the 
same time, by your system of industry, 
you drive them to perform that toil when 
they do not esteem it.” 

“The glory, the worth of life is not to 
the spender, it is to the producer... . 
‘Back to the country’ is a good ery to be 
uttered to city people; but to the educated 
there is a better: it is, ‘Back to your share 
of the tasks you are learning to shun or 
to stigmatize; back to the toils that 
harden the muscles, quiet the nerves, 
make firm the will, beget courage and 
hardihood, and develop a common life be- 
tween you and the plain people. ... Do 
a share of the fundamental work of these 
millions, and so you shall find a home in 
their hearts and they in yours.’ ” 

Mr. Judy was born in Plattsburg, Ohio, 
in 1854. The family was an ancient one 
in Switzerland, the original spelling of 
the name being “T'schudy.” He was grad- 
uated from Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, in 1877, with honors, and 
from the Harvard Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1881. He went to Dayen- 
port, Ia., in September of the same year 
(ordained January 18, 1882), and was the 
minister of the First Unitarian Chureh 
until March, 1907. During these twenty- 
five years he was active not only as a 
beloved pastor and preacher, but as an 
honored leader in educational and phil- 
anthropic work. He was one of the or- 
ganizers and charter members of the 
Davenport Outing Club, having made a 
beginning with the young people of his 
church on the very spot now occupied by 
the Club. He was instrumental in start- 
ing the Davenport Contemporary Club 
and was at one time its president. He 
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was largely responsible for the University 
Extension established in Davenport and 
had served as its head. He was active 
in civic affairs and a frequent speaker 
on public occasions and in forum diseus- 
sions. He was secretary of the Library 
Board when Davenport was building its 
Carnegie Public Library. After failing 
health forced his retirement from the 
active ministry, he continued to serve the 
community in every possible way. On 
March 24, 1902, he was united in marriage 
with BPlizabeth H. Griggs of Davenport, 
daughter of the late F. H. Griggs, and 
sister of Thomas W. Griggs, president of 
the Davenport Water Company. Among. 
his Divinity School friends were Alfred 
Gooding, Charles J. Staples, Loren B. Mac- 
donald, Christopher R. Bliot, and Samuel 
B. Weston. 

Mr. Judy was a loyal Unitarian, rejoic- 
ing in the principles and beliefs for which 
the name stands. He was radical in the 
best sense of that much-abused word, but 
always reverent. Of late he urged the 
need of a systematic study of theology, to 
unify and strengthen the Unitarian 
Church. He cared little for forms, but 
much for the spirit. When speaking of 
church membership, he said: “I instine- 
tively shrink from forms—from aught that 
seems to make a parade of holy things. I 
love the thing; I love the devout, reverent 
heart; I love the earnest, seeking mind; I 
love the sincere, faithful deed... . Not 
the formal act of joining this church makes 
you a member of it, but the spiritual act, 
the being at one with it in heart, and hope, 
and work. ... In things religious, Unita- 
rians are great, earnest, strong believers. 

. If you cast in your lot with us, you 
enter a current moving Godward with a 
mighty sweep ... a church which has 
such an abiding faith in the reasonable- 
ness of religion that it fears mot to 
welcome whosoever is willing to ap- 
proach the study thereof freely, earnestly, 
rationally.” 

In character, Mr. Judy was distin- 
guished by sincerity, love of truth, and 
intense earnestness. Whatever he under- 
took he went into all over. This is why 
he identified himself so completely with 
his one church and the city of Daven- 
port, and this is why the farm life and 
work came to mean so much. But he 
could play and laugh too, and his bright 
eyes sparkled with fun. Then with a 
flash he would be serious again, keenly 
alive to his thought or work. His was 
a steadfast, reverent spirit, leaving pre- 
cious memories of sweetness and light 
and good-will. He had his spiritual 
battles to fight, but with patience, and 
the great “out-of-doors,” and God within, 
he won. ©. RE, 


SSS 


In his life Lincoln was a great Amer- 
ican. He is an American no longer. He 
is one of those giant figures, of whom 
there are very few in history, who lose 
their nationality in death. They are no 
longer Greek or Hebrew or Bnglish or 
American—they belong to mankind. I. 
wonder whether I will be forgiven for 
Saying that George Washington was a 
great American, but Abraham Lincoln be- 


longs to the common people of pie land. 
—Lloyd George. 
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Doing Business on Truth 


_A prominent Unitarian tells the story of a 
successful company founded in 1845 


GHORGE 8. WRIGHT, 
Of the Dwinell-Wright Company 


The Dwinell-Wright Company, a 
large wholesale grocery business of 
Boston, Mass., presents the basis on 
which its business is conducted. Mr. 
Wright, head of the company, is a life 
member and director of the American 
Unitarian Association, and a life mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


: It has sometimes been said that it is not 
possible, in these days, to do business 


strictly according to the codes of truth ~ 


‘and integrity; in. short, that absolute 
‘honesty in commercial dealings is not pos- 
Sible or even. necessary. 

We have heard this said many times. 
“And “yet, somehow, we have never been 
‘able to bring ourselves to a belief in it 
‘even to the slightest degree. It is, in 
‘fact, an abhorrent thought to us. For 
here we believe—yes, we know—that not 
only can business be done on a basis that 
is wholly truthful and honorable, but that 


no business can be reared securely that: 


does not rest on this foundation. 

“This thought is not a new one with us. 
‘Tt was as much a part of our concern in 
1845, when our house was founded, as it 
is now. And never in those seventy-six 
‘years ‘since that time has there ever been 


“a moment’s variation from that thought. ' 


* But we do not wish to appear to speak 
only from our standpoint. For there are 
many, many concerns who hold that belief 
‘just as strongly as we do. We wish to 
‘speak of it from the standpoint of what 
‘it really means. 

_ Let us suppose, for a moment, that a 
house may be successful financially, in 
“spite of questionable dealings. 
‘there are concerns which may go on for 
“years, conducting. themselves in a way 
that may be legally correct, but morally 
wrong, and deriving satisfaction from the 
fact that they are multiplying their out- 
“put and increasing their bank accounts. 

Well and good, if those things are the 

ultimate objects of their business lives. 
But isn’t there much more to business 

than the mere piling up of dollars and the 

adding of one building and then another? 

Those things are pleasant, of course. 
isn’t there something more? Isn’t there 
ulso the feeling of contentment that good 
-work has been done and that each sale 
~has been the fruit of right dealing and 
that the customer has profited also? We 
“eannot conceive of a man closing down 
his desk and going to his home with the 
‘thought hovering over him that the day’s 
work has been honeycombed with dealings 
that have not quite coincided with the 
‘demands of truth. We think that there 
‘are few men in the business world who 
‘would rest comfortably at night with the 


- knowledge that they had in some way 
- taken advantage of some trusting fellow- 


‘man. And so, after all, we take the stand 
that honor and service to others, coupled 
with the ability necessary to conduct a 
business, form ‘the framework of all real 
‘commercial success. 

‘ Perhaps that is why—since this belief 
is inseparably linked with our policy and 


But . 


-principle and purpose. 
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business activity—we have been invited 
to become members of the Rice Leaders 
of the World Association. We are glad 
to join this Association, not because it 
touches our pride, but because it gives 
us the opportunity to co-operate with other 
concerns throughout the world in advanc- 
ing the standard on which commerce is 
eonducted. 

That our belief in these things has 
been something more than a mere ideal, 
has been increasingly evidenced by the 
good-will which our business friends have 
accorded us. And that to us means more 
than the piling up of dollars or the adding 
Lopes. 


_ Preaching Mission Plans 
Planned by the Committee of Seven, in 


charge of the Church Membership Cam- 


paign in the Boston Circle, and approved 
enthusiastically by the Executive Com- 


mittee, a preaching mission on Unitarian- 
ism, and church membership will be held 


in Boston on seven Sunday evenings, 
beginning February 26. 

Under the direction of Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass., plans. for the selection of speak- 
ers and a suitable auditorium for these 
meetings are going forward rapidly. Mr. 
Perkins will be in charge of the mechanics 
of the Boston gatherings and will. bring 


into play his experience in a’ successful - 


mission in St. Louis last autumn when 
he and Dr. William L. Sullivan of All 


- Souls Church, New York City, conducted 


protracted’ meetings for two weeks under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Churches of the Boston Circle are mak- 
ing every. effort to carry out the program 
of the Membership Campaign through 


intensive, personal work. A project such 
-as the preaching mission, it is felt, will 
Doubtless ping the efforts of these workers to a 


at the same time, such - 


fitting climax; 
meetings cannot but help interest and 
reach many men and women to whom 
Unitarianism is the faith they are 
seeking. 

The meetings will take the place of the 
Sunday evening meetings held at Unity 
House by the League. There will be 
special music, and a welcome for tran- 
sients in the city and for men and women 
of no church. 

Following an inspiring address, aimed 
to present some phase of Unitarian faith 
and its helpfulness in meeting the prob- 
lems of everyday life, there will be a 


“question box” period during which writ- 


ten questions, presented at the door .or 
collected by ushers earlier in the evening, 
will be read and answered by the speaker 
or by Mr. Perkins. A. spiritual service 
plus a forum will be the keynote of each 
of the meetings. 

The question of speakers and their ad- 
dresses is receiving the greatest consider- 
ation. For the most part, these men will 
be recruited from ministers of the Boston 
Circle, men who can be counted upon to 
give sterling presentations of Unitarian 
The meetings will 
be undisguisedly Unitarian in character 
and will be geared to make our faith an 
inspiration to men and women who now 


‘have only a casual and superficial knowl- 


edge of its underlying purpose; this, by 
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men fitted by their personality and experi- 
ence to present the faith of the the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man in the 
spirit of Jesus. 


Thomas R. Slicer: If Memoriam 


On Sunday, January 22, in All Souls 
Church, New York City, immediately fol- 
lowing the regular morning service a 
memorial tablet to Dr. Thomas R. Slicer 
was unveiled. Dr. Slicer was pastor of 
the chureh for eighteen years. He died 
May 29, 1916. Mr. John 8S. Gelert was 
the artist. The tablet was placed on the 
south wall near the St. Gaudens full- 
length bronze tablet of Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows. Mr. George R. Bishop made a brief 
-introductory statement about the qualities 
of Dr. Slicer, having been a trustee and 
treasurer’ during Dr. -Slicer’s pastorate. 
He = also-.introduced ‘the’ speakers... Dr. 
Sullivan paid a feeling tribute, and Pres- 
ident Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University, who knew Dr. Slicer in- 
timately, gave an address, finely discrim- 
inative, analytical of the doctor’s qualities. 
The inscription on the tablet is as fol- 
lows: = 

THOMAS Ropurts Siicwr, D.D. 
April 26, 1847—May 29, 1916. 


Minister’ of this church. eighteen 
_ years; clear in thought; in expression 
forcible and luminous; generous; mag- 
nanimous; master of himself; as 
preacher and publicist teaching church 
and pebvple the duty and power of 
civic leadership and the larger -mean- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. 


THE FAMILY READING-TABLE 


We notice, in the living-rooms of our friends, 
what a prominent place they give to their 
reading companions. Itis usually a well-chosen 
company arranged in order on a convenient 
table for the members of the home and their 
visitors. If you have alittle while before your 
host or hostess appears, you may address 
yourself to the reading of the responsive pages. 
They convey an immediate impression of the 
interests of the household. They also tell the 
story of the world’s events. 

There, for example, is the fresh-minted word 
in the weekly review, with pictures and com- 
ment. At least two monthly magazines are 
on the table with their tribute of literature, 
art, and life. Fora more deliberate and mature 
mood, we find the quarterlies. Around the 
world one travels in another periodical filled 
with photographs of otherwise unknown people 
and places; and next to it is the magazine 
that brings to the Occident the magic lure 
of the Orient, 

And what of religion? Is Toe Rucister 
there? Yes, generally it is. We want it to 
be there always. Every good home has religion. 
The church paper belongs on the family read- 
ing-table. 


Its presence there means the appre-_ 
Would you like to know 
that Tur Rucistmr is on the reading-table of 


ciation of real values. 


a friend or relative? Very well. On page 21 
there is a suitable form for subscribing. Mail 
it to-day, and thus begin the weekly visit of 


this messenger of your spiritual ideas. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER, 


. 
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Unitarian Campaign Payments 


League submits account showing how the 
subscribers have met pledges 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League, which 
undertook on Kebruary 1, 1921, the admin- 
istration of the Unitarian Campaign,—the 
office management, care and custody of 
the records, solicitation of new and 
increased subscriptions, and the like,— 
reports marked progress:at the end of its 
first year’s work. 

In twelve months the department set 
up by the League for’ this ‘purpose has 
solicited, collected, and recorded subscrip- 
tions of $228,031.45, thereby increasing the 
total from $2,156,972.41 to $2,385,003.86. 
There are 24,676 subscribers actually on 
file. In twelve months, payments of $482,- 
754.33 have been sought and obtained, so 
that $1,388,967.51—approximately 60 per 
cent. of the total subscription—has been 
received. 

Losses from death, insolvency, “change 
of heart,’ and other causes have been kept 
at a minimum—3s/100 of 1 per cent. 
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Mindful ever that the Unitarian financial 
canvass was and is a Christian enterprise, 
and keeping uppermost the supreme value 
of good-will, the department of adminis- 
tration has held that as trustees for bene- 
ficiaries neither the Laymen’s League nor 
the Unitarian Campaign could cancel sub- 
scriptions. 

Where payment would involve hardship, 
subseriptions are held indefinitely in 
abeyance. In death or-disability cases it 
has been held that legal representatives 
should recognize that a contract exists 
and make the payments due. 

The deaths of sixty-five subscribers, who 
pledged $21,129.75, have been recorded. 
Of these, twenty-nine subscriptions, $14,- 
320.25, are paid in full; twenty-one, 
$5,267.50, will be paid; the majority of the 
remaining pledges are unsettled, but as- 
sured losses are very small. 

In the following table the amounts 
allotted by the committee on apportion- 
ment of funds are shown, together with 
the payments which have been made, all 
in proportion to the amounts allotted :— 


Allotment Beneficiary Payment 
$260,000 Unitarian Service Pension Society. . iio) ccc cca swnies «0 0. sierpee iene epee $139,217.00 
200,000— Meadville Theological: School. <0 si cis1 ace cs «.0,51815 5,018 4.0 «10.0 ee aaa 107,683.00 
45,000 ‘Pacific School\for the: Ministry ........... 1.0 »«sclecleeiels «ac « lanier mnenennerael a (| 
723,600 American Unitarian Association (including Church Equipment, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and restricted Tilts ye os iicsce ale igteieemin a e« 3 cae 410,603.02 
60000 . Western: Conference... sislesieie wyereien tosses 6 Sielenene ieie/s «6 Reena nema 31,690.00 
750,000 Unitarian Liaymen’s League. 255 5... «ste <eie la. eie elelerae ge. ove ene ee nenenaEne eee 401,127.00 
75,000 Women’s) Alan Ce oi. iris eters wlele +0 414m) nun este clave 's,0)s/ai0 Onan eae een 40,542.00 
28;000. .. Young: People’s Religious UnitOn 02% 50.01 se.s,«.c/s ocvg due ssieions so Cee e een meteors 20,243.00 
50000: - "The Christian Register... aie. ie oe. « ose) dee ies Wie. © sles Shel sian cote cnn tea een nee 26,316.00 
10;000 International Congress of Pree Christians. ...... >... . osu ees 5,539.00 
23,400 Tuckerman “School i's Sate cle wis teenies aa oie sess yeyeie a canis anes, 6, 2.0 2a 7,159.00 
85,000. Society for: Ministerial Relief... ... chi. s ctec teh cei e sc o's Henne eran 18,214.00 
$2,250,000 $1,232,279.02 


The organization of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign under the present system includes 
the members, trustees, general committee, 
executive committee, officers, divisional 
chairmen, local chairmen and committees, 
all of the Unitarian Campaign, Ine., and 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. The 
trustees and their committee on appor- 
tionment of funds exercise authority as 


to funds and property. Other details of 
management have been transferred to the 
League, which offered to bear the burden 
of all expense. This expense has exceeded 
the original estimates but the League 
will continue indefinitely to make it 
possible for all other denominational ben- 
eficiaries to receive in full the amounts 
allotted. 


New Leaders in 
Church Attendance 


Great changes in the records—Eighty-four 
congregations have gained 


Latest reports of church attendance, 
now being recorded by 168 chapters of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, justify 
the prediction made a month ago in THE 
CuristiAN ReeisteR that the _ thirty 
leaders would find their hold precarious 
when the climbers began to produce re- 
sults from their determination to ascend. 
Only four of last month’s leaders are 
listed in the standing given below: All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C., and the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., in 
the “A” group; the Second Congregational 
Society, Northampton, Mass., in “B’; and 
the Second Congregational Church, 
Marblehead, Mass.,-in “C.” 

Eighty-four churches, exactly one-half 
of those from whom attendance records 
are available, have made gains. The First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C., and the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
in the order named, are still leading in 
the record of gross attendance, but have 
been replaced in the percentage table by 


smaller churches which have greater op- 
portunity for percentage gains. 
The present standing is as follows :— 


7. 
St. Louis, Mo., Chureh of the Messiah 
Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church 
St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Unity 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Soci- 


ety 

Schenectady, N.Y¥., First Unitarian Soci- 
ety 

Somerville, Mass., First Church in Somer- 
ville 


Washington, D.C., All Souls Church : 
Oakland, Calif., First Unitarian Church 
Weston, Mass., First Parish 

Brookline, Mass., First Parish 


“Pp” 
Nantucket, Mass., Second Congregational 
Meeting-house 
Newton Centre, Mass., 
_Unitarian Society : 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Society 
Charleston, 8.C., Unitarian Church 
Belmont, Mass., Congregational Society 
Westboro, Mass., First Congregational 
Society 
Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Church 
Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place Church 
Northampton, Mass., Second Congrega- 
tional Society 
Attleboro, Mass., Pilgrim Church 


Newton Centre 


and Vancouver, B.C., and Dallas, Tex 
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ees 
Eugene, Ore., First Unitarian Church 
Yonkers, N.Y., First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church 
Newburgh, N.Y., Church of Our Father 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Northside Unitarian 
Church 

Marblehead, Mass., Second Congregational 
Church 

Bridgewater, Mass., First Congregational 
Society 

Wayland, Mass., First Parish 

Sharon, Mass., First Congregational 
Parish 


Gloucester, Mass., First Parish , 
Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Church 


One of the significant features of the 
present listing of the “A” group is the 
standing of the two St. Louis churches. 
The Chureh of the Unity, fourth in the 
last rating, is now third; and the Church 
of the Messiah has not only reached the 
first ten, but stands at the top. It was 
in St. Louis that the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League conducted a mission last Novem- 
ber, with Dr. William L. Sullivan and 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins leading a series of 
protracted meetings. 

The May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
N.Y., second on the list, boasts one of the 
most active chapters of the Laymehn’s 
League. The chapter in the First Unita- 
rian Church, Schenectady, believes in 
advertising and action. The Laymen’s 
League is prepared to furnish samples of 
the “copy” which has helped lift Schenec- 
tady to fifth place in the “A” group. Sey- 
eral of the churches which have given 
way to others are just below the line 
and doubtless will make every effort to 
regain their positions among the leaders. 

Changes in the “B” group were not 
unexpected. In fact, some chapters fore- 
saw a slump due to bad weather and other 
causes, and in time of depression made 
it their business to prepare for prosper- 
ity. The Uxbridge, Mass., chapter ad- 
dressed an appeal to “Dear Fellow- 
Workers,” from which the following is 
quoted :— 

“The inclement weather in December 
reduced our numbers somewhat and there 
is a possibility that we may not keep our 
position on the honor roll for that month. 

“Last Sunday, however, we had-a splen- 
did congregation, and if the other Sundays 
in January show as good attendance, we 
can be sure of our January rating. 

“It can only be done, however, by every 
one of us making a special effort to be 
at church every Sunday morning and by 
every one inviting some other member of 
the family or friend to attend church. 

“The Church Attendance Spirit is like 
a contagious disease: it can only spread 
by contact. Let us remove the quaran- 
tine restrictions and let loose our influ- 
ence.” 

Medford, Mass., went to the top in the 
“CO” group, but the others are close behind 
and numerous changes may be expected. 
Marblehead, Mass., showed stability by 
holding its position in'sixth place, in spite 
of the change that brought forward nine 
new neighbors. It is interesting to record — 
gains made by churches that did not make 
this month’s list, among them Lancaster, - 
Pa., Keokuk, Ia., Fresno, Calif., Victoria | 
which is without a settled minister. ; 

The increase of chapters reporting at- 


ul 
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tendance from 144 to 168 is significant of 
the interest which the laymen are taking 
in chureh attendance, which they recog- 
nized as the basis upon which all the 
activities of their League must be founded. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Dan Huntington Fenn, son of Dean 
W. W. Fenn, and member of the senior 
class of the Harvard Divinity School, has 
accepted a call to All Souls Church, 
Augusta, Me. 


Rey. Lawrence Hayward, minister of 
the church at Newburyport, Mass., has 
been granted three months’ leave of ab- 
sence. He will go to Pasadena, Calif., to 
assist in the organization of a new move- 
ment, 


The Hale Junior Alliance of the Brook- 
field, Mass., church took charge of the ser- 
yice, Young People’s Sunday, January 22, 
with the following young people partici- 
pating: Ruth S. Vizard, Beatrice Eaton, 
and Dorothy Cottle. 


It is interesting to record that All 
Souls Church, New York City, in the days 
when Dr. H. W. Bellows was minister 
was called the Beefsteak Church. The 
church received this name because the 
architect used white marble and red 
brick in its construction. 


The First Parish, Quincy, Mass., in- 
cluded in a recent calendar an attachment 
with the request to sign and mail to the 
minister. The attachment contained five 
requests to be checked off: (1) Will make 
ehureh subscription; (2) Desire church 
sitting; (3) Want minister to call; (4) 
Sunday-school pupil; (5) Moved to ad- 
dress below. 


The church of the First Congregational 
Society, Westboro, Mass., has been remod- 
eled, and was dedicated Wednesday even- 
ing, January 25. There were 200 mem- 
bers and friends of the society in attend- 
ance. A reception was held in the church 
parlor from 6.30 to 7.30, followed by a 
supper. Hon. Joseph 8S. Gates, president 
of the board of trustees, gave the address 
of welcome. The toastmaster was Rey. 
Lewis G. Wilson, pastor of the church, 
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who introduced the following speakers: 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, Rey. James C. Dun- 
can, Rev. William W. Peck, Charles B. 
Elder, D.D., Rev. Ralph E. Conner, Rev. 
Charles J. Staples, and Rey. John H. Wil- 
son of Framingham, son of the local min- 
ister. 


Rey. A. N. Kaucher has withdrawn from 
the charge of the church at Winnipeg, 
Man., and Rev. P. R. MeReynolds has 
resigned at Vancouver, B.C. Rey. W. S. 
Heathcote has accepted a call to the church 
at Ottawa, Canada, Rey. S. D. Butler to 
the church at Houston, Tex., and Rey. 
Theodore C. Abel to the new church at 
Hollywood, Calif. 


The church at Hartford, Conn., held its: 


midwinter parish supper, Friday evening, 
February 3. The supper was notable in 
the annals of the church in that it will 
probably be the last midwinter supper held 
in the present building. The society is 
making plans to build a new edifice on 
Pearl Street. A description of the plans 
will be published in an early issue. 


There is to be a consultation meeting 
on religion in the home in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., February 
17, at 230 p.m. Dr. William I. Lawrance 
and Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings will speak 
on the importance of organizing sudh 
committees in the churches, and will give 
practical suggestions for programs. This 
meeting will be open to the public. 


On a recent Sunday, Rabbi Harry Levi 
of Temple Israel, Commonwealth Avenue, 


‘Boston, Mass., and Rev. Thomas Van Ness 


of the Second Unitarian Meeting-house, 
Brookline, Mass., exchanged pulpits. Mr. 
Van Ness took as his subject, “The Seen 
and the Unseen.” Rabbi Levi’s subject 
was, “Women and Children First.” Rabbi 
Levi also addressed the Yan Ness Society 
of young peopie at the church in the after- 
noon. 


The First Unitarian Church, Detroit, 
Mich., by way of advertising Mr. Reccord’s 
sermons to laymen, issued cards contain- 
ing the six principles of the Laymen’s 
League Faith, printing on the backs of 
the cards the address of the church, the 
time of the service, and the subjects of the 
sermons. The subjects were as follows: 
January 8, “God: our Father and our 
Friend” ; January 15, “Jesus: our Brother, 
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our Teacher, and our Guide’; January 
22, “Man: a Being of’ Infinite Worth and 
Unending Growth”; January 29, “Prog- 
ress: through Liberty, under Law, toward 
Democracy”; February 5, “Prayer; an 
Aid to Worship and an Inspiration to Ser- 
vice’; February 12, “More Truth and 
Light: the Age-long Quest of the Soul.” 
A discussion period followed each sermon. 


The First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., holds a family service the first Sun- 
day of each month. The children partici- 
pate in this service. The minister gives 
an illustrated talk on the life of Jesus, 
using slides provided by the American 
Unitarian Association. This church be- 
lieves in giving the young people a share 
in the parish responsibilities. Robert J. 
Raible, a member of the Young People’s 
Organization, was recently chosen a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose of the Department 
of History of the University of Iowa will 
lead the discussions during the Fireside 
Hour, Sunday, February 19, and Sunday, 
February 26, at the Iowa City church. 
These fireside meetings are held under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. Dr. Bose, who has recently 
returned from a trip to the Orient, has 
a first-hand knowledge of present-moment 
eonditions. His subject will be, “The 
Non-coéperative Movement in India.” 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
February 20: Monday, Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton, Associate Editor of THE Curis- 
TIAN RecisterR, Boston, Mass.; Tuesday, 
Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass.; Wednesday, no 
service; Thursday, Rev. Ernest G. Guth- 
rie, Union Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Friday, Rey. Frank B. Cran- 
dall, First Parish of Ayer, Mass.; Satur- 
day, musical service, A. Vincent Bennett, 
organist of King’s Chapel. 


The Starr King Club of young people 
of the First Unitarian Church, Long 
Beach, Calif., had full charge of the ser- 
vice on Young People’s Sunday. The ser- 
mon was by Miss Lillian Drake, on “Sal- 
vation by Character.” “Real salvation,” 
said the young preacher, “consists in say- 
ing your life for usefulness here and now. 
We are to develop unselfish characters 


TAKING A BIG RISK 


Many of our churches take a loose collection once a year for our national work. The size 
of the collection depends on some very uncertain factors—among them the weather. 


A simple method of gaining greater efficiency is to mail to every person in the parish a 
special collection envelope and a printed appeal which explains the object of the contribution. 


This material is offered free to our churches. All parish committees and ministers are requested 
to co-operate with the Association in getting this material into the hands of our people. 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to 


Mr. Forbes Robertson - - 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Church Treasurers should send contributions to 


Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Having chosen our 
course let us renew 
our trust in God and 
60 forward without 
fear and with manly 
hearts. 


—Abraham Lincoln 


Those taking 


and give lives of service.” 
part in the service were Leslie Whipple, 
Clyde Whipple, Clair Lawrence, Percy 
Herndon, Ruth Peterman, Maxine Squires, 


Josephine Howe, Hdith Whipple, and 


Helen Upton. 


Young men are coming up to the help 
of the church. Chapters of the Laymen’s 
League do well to include those who have 
shown interest and ability on their lists 
of speakers. At the monthly meeting of 
the Reading, Mass., chapter, held Thurs- 
day evening, January 26, Eliot C. French 
and Isaac Blaine Stevens, both young men 
in their twenties, were the speakers. Mr. 
French is business manager of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER, president of the Canton 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, and 
superintendent of the Canton Sunday- 
school. Mr. Stevens is secretary of the 
Membership Campaign, and is actively 
engaged in denominational work among 
college students throughout the country. 


At the eightieth annual general meeting 
of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
‘Canada, the church at Szekely Keresztur, 
Transylvania, was adopted as a_ sister 
chureh, and its minister, the Very Rev- 
erend Dean Stephen Lawrence, was 
elected honorary minister of the Chureh 
of the Messiah. Mr. Snow was made 
honorary colleague of Dean Lawrence in 
Transylvania nearly two years ago. The 
church has a constituency of 1,025 people. 
Dean Lawrence has been minister for 
nearly twenty years. The Church of the 
Messiah has appointed Miss Ethel Hyde 
Clarke to take charge of renewals for THE 
CHRISTIAN Reerster. It is also recorded 
that “she will take new subscriptions to 
this interesting journal.” 


The Institute for Religious Hducation 
at Star Island will be held July 29 to 
August 12. On the faculty will be Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Theology of the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago; 
Rey. Hilary Goode Richardson, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation in Mead- 
ville Theological School; and Dr. William 
Byron Forbush, founder of the order of 
Knights of King. Arthur and author of 
books about and for boys and girls. Dr. 
William I, Lawrance will be dean, and 
with Dr. Florence Buck will have charge 
of the curriculum. Fach of the 262 chap- 
ters of the Laymen’s League is invited to 
Za two delegates for two weeks. 
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Parish News Letters 
Albany will have New Church 


Arbany, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society : 
The Society has made plans to sell its 
property in Lancaster Street, near Hagle 
Street, and erect a new edifice at Robin 
Street and Washington Avenue, opposite 
the State College for Teachers. Plans for 
the proposed new chureh were discussed 
Friday evening, January 13, at the annual 
session of the Society. The new edifice 
will be a modern structure. Every effort 
will be made to have one of the finest 
churches in the city. The Society has 
engaged Dr. Kirsopp Lake, a professor 
at Harvard Divinity School, to preach 
Sundays in the present church. Dr. 
Charles F. Wheelock was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Society and Dr. James Sul- 
livan was elected vice-president. These 
trustees were re-elected : Dr. Pollock, Mrs. 
Abiel M. Smith, and J. T. Freeman. 


Free Pews under Consideration 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. George F. Patterson: The 
question of free pews at the Unitarian 
church was considered at the annual meet- 
ing, Tuesday night, January 10, and after 
a discussion was referred to the pruden- 
tial committee to study and make recom- 
mendation. Louis ©. Merrill served as 
moderator of the meeting and W. A. 
Foster as clerk. Miss Gertrude Downing 
and Dr. C. J. Washburn were named a 
nominating committee, and the list of 
officers recommended was adopted unan- 
imously, as follows: Treasurer, Carl H. 
Foster; auditor, Harry L. Alexander; 
Sunday collections, Clarence N. Bridden; 
collector, George R. Leavitt. Prudential 
committee: W. A. Foster, chairman; 
Carlos H. Foster, Charles E. Cook, Mrs. 
Nellie S. Banks, and Mrs. Bertha M. 
Walker. Social committee: Jonathan B. 
Ingersoll, Russell H. Derby, Dr. C. J. 
Washburn, Mrs. Marion Ingersoll, Mrs. 
Gertrude Couch, and Mrs. Marion Norris. 
The meeting was largely attended. There 
was a supper, and candy was sold by the 
Junior Alliance. Interesting reports were 
made at the business meeting. These in- 
cluded a summary of the year’s work in 
the Sunday-school by Mrs. Nelson Knowl- 
ton; the Senior Alliance by Miss Hdith 
Carter; the Benevolent A’ssociation by 
Mrs. Clarence N. Bridden; the King’s 
Daughters by Mrs. Frank W. Brown; the 
Junior Alliance by Miss Lucille Hodge; 
the Laymen’s League by Dr. C. J. Wash- 
burn; and the social committee by Russell 
H.. Derby. 

A Community Bell 

CHELMSForD, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. L. Le Roy Greene: 
Two important items were acted upon 
favorably at the annual meeting, January 
10. The request of the Village Improve- 
ment Society to place electric lights in the 
tower of the church in order to make the 
clock and time visible at night was acted 
on favorably. The request of the Fire 
Department to place a striker on the bell 
in the church tower so that it might be 
used for fire-signal purposes was also 
favorably acted upon. The officers and 


committees presented by the: nominating - 


committee, Mrs. R. Dunsford, chairman, 
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were chosen as follows: Clerk, Ralph W. 
Emerson; treasurer, Joseph E. Warren. 
Standing committee: Elmore I. MacPhie, 
Albert A. Ludwig, Ross A. Hatch, Mrs. 
T. W. Simpson, and Mrs. Francis Day, for 
one year. Music committee: Walter 
Perham, S. F. Whipple, and Mrs. Karl M. 
Perham. Hospitality committee: George 
W. Day, Mrs. William M. Greig, Mrs. 
Clarence Woodward, and Charles A. Hol- 
brook. Flower committee: Mrs. Elmore 
I. MacPhie, Mrs. H. D. Macdonald, and 
Miss Maud H. Perham. Auditing com- 
mittee: Paul Davis, E. R. Marshall, 
and V. L. Morrill. Nominating commit- 
tee: Arthur M. Warren, C. George Arm- 
strong, and Mrs. BE. B. Emerson. Ushers: 
Clarence Woodward, Sidney C. Perham, 
Allan Adams, Fred Cole, Ralph Cole, 
Edwin Warren, Bevan Dunsford, Harold 
Dunsford, and Arnold Worden. 


Ten Members Received 
DieHtTon, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Stephen G. Palmer: The past few 
months have been active ones for this 
parish. The local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League has done much to further 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1.. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


FOR SALE—An interesting piece of old silver, 
with Harvard College associations; also a rare 
Chinese workbox,—inlaid, mosaic, of ivory, 
ebony, silver, sandalwood,—and card case to 
match. C—7, CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR. 


WHAT CAMP 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 
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who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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the welfare of the church, and has been 
especially helpful in arousing the inter- 
est of the men. The regular church ser- 
vices, Sunday, November 27, 1921, were 
in charge of the chapter. The speakers 
included F. Arnold’ Shaw, president of 
the chapter; Dwight F. Lane, church 
clerk ; Warren L. Ide; and Edwin R. 
Wyeth. The speakers took the following 
topics: “The Business Man and _ the 
Church,” “The Church and the Commu- 
nity,” “The Young People,” and “The Fi- 
nancial Interests of the Church.” <A 
large and interested audience was pres- 
ent. The Ladies’ Industrial Society held 
its annual supper and sale December 2. 
Commendation is due the committee, of 
which Mrs. F. Arnold Shaw was. chair- 
man, for the success of this occasion. 
The Dighton Branch of The Alliance has 
been reorganized, with Mrs. Lydia J. Cole, 
president; Mrs. Helen Bowden, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Emma B. Phillips, secretary ; 
and Mrs. Marjorie K. Walker, treasurer. 
Sunday, January 1, the minister spoke 
words of greeting to ten new members, 
and gave the right hand of fellowship. 


Monthly Lecture and Social Hour 
_DuLtutH, Minn—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rev. H. J. Adlard: The annual 
meeting of the church and congregation 
was held January 17. Before the busi- 
ness proceedings, supper was prepared 
and served by the Laymen’s League to 
sixty-six people, most of whom remained 
for the meeting. The church had been 
without a minister and had been closed 
for several months. The chapter of the 
League has not met regularly, but it has 
decorated the schoolroom, done outside 
painting, and erected a Wayside Pulpit. 
Mr. Adlard became the minister last 
April. .A Sunday-school has been started 
and has now a membership of twenty- 
five. A Young People’s Society is being 
formed. The Sunday morning congrega- 
tions are growing steadily. January 15, 
ninety were present. Mr. Adlard has in- 
stituted a monthly Sunday evening lec- 
ture, followed by a social half-hour with 
refreshments: The subjects thus far 
dealt with, “Tolstoi,” “Tom Paine,” “Dick- 
ens’s ‘Christmas Carol,’” and “Robert 
Burns,” have attracted excellent au- 
diences. In spite of financial handicaps 
the treasurer announced at the annual 
meeting that every outstanding obligation 
had been met, and that a balance of $40 
was on hand. The Women’s Alliance has 
been active from the beginning. Fifteen 
new members have been added since the 
New Year. 

Annual Budget $8,790 

Lrominstrer, Mass.—First Congrega- 
‘tional Society, Rey. Arthur B. Whitney: 
The annual meeting was held Monday 
evening, January 16, at the church, 
Frank S. Farnsworth presided. The fol- 
lowing officers and committees were 
elected: Clerk, Robert L. Carter; treas- 
urer, Thomas J. Ames; auditor, Frank 
S. Farnsworth; trustee for three years, 
J. Ward Healey. Parish committee: 
Howard H. Chase, Mrs. Bernice M. Howe, 
W. B. BHarl, Mrs. John W. Pickering, 
and Frederick Eayrs. Music committee: 
Charles DB. Tisdale, Harold W. Burdett, 
and Mrs. E. H. Saxton. The parish com- 
mittee was authorized to appoint a custo- 
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dian of the church and chapel, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take up the mat- 
ter of the abolition of pew rentals and 
report at a future meeting. The report 
of the treasurer showed that $9,742.45 
was received in the course of the year. 
Of this sum, $8,090.42 was expended, leay- 
ing a balance on hand of $1,652.03. 
Among the expenditures was $2,147.46 for 
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music. The sum of $8,790 was appro- 
priated for the expenses of the year, some 
of the items of which were: Pastor, $3,000; 
music, $2,300; American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, $200; and superintendent of pri- 
mary department of church school, $100. 
The annual parish supper was served be- 
fore the meeting by the ladies of the 
ehurch, with Mrs. A. N. Litch as chairman. 


Bermuda 


Sailings twice weekly. 48 hours from the cold and snows of the mainland, 


you land on an Island of warm sunshine and Tropical flowers. 


This 


beautiful Island is an ideal spot for a short vacation or Winter sojourn. 


West Indies 


A series of Cruises by large, well-appointed Liners. 


The cordial warmth of 


the Islands of the blue Caribbean Sea bids care begone— health is in the very 
air, and after a month of summer enjoyment you return with a feeling of 
mental refreshment and physical improvement. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON (11) 
Telephone Beach 8300 


“IT SEEMS TO ME,” writes a layman, 


‘the value of the drive for membership will depend on whether our 
goods are honestly represented by the salesmen and on how many 
of the newly-attracted will be coming to church two years hence. 


“Tam surprised how generally complacent our people are to the 


kind of service they have to offer. 


All the talk about attracting 


people to church seems to be based upon the assumption that 
nothing is needed except to acquaint the public with the nature of 


the service which the church has to offer. 


My own opinion is that 


the great and fundamental difficulty is the thinness of our diluted 


” 


service... 


This isn’t reproduced simply for ministerial consumption. 


The way you join in the service, your actions in church, the way 
you greet visitors and let others in on Unitarian ‘‘good news’”’ will 


make or break the campaign. 


Share your church with your next-door neighbor next Sunday! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass, 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


Enclosed is $9.00 fafeneemeneha (check, money order, or cash). Please 
: send Tue RuGisTER to 
IN OTIC CR a sea TMS oT con in AP esl n 21-0 4 aygusgeiaib.© ier bieseye sRye dats 
Street \ eee MARE Sie Sa, os he ayate wienaye Ry itva.a daviuas.< ates : 
POL? cae Sect e sn sas ORIG Sot SEA OO ; 
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Parish Officers are Chosen 


New Beprorp, Mass.—North Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld: At the 
annual parish meeting held recently, offi- 
eers were chosen for the ensuing year, as 
follows: Moderator, Robert Cross; clerk, 
Clarence Newsham; treasurer, Robert 
Greenwood, Sr. Auditing committee: 
Miss Marion Ribchester and Arthur 
Greenwood. Parish committee: Paul G. 
Kuechler, chairman; Herbert H. Tiffany, 
and Mrs. James Harrison. Finance-com- 
mittee: Robert Cross, “chairman; Mrs. 
Paul Kuechler, Mrs. Herbert H. Tiffany, 
Frank Robinson, Mrs.+ Stephen Walters, 
John Koubik, Miss Julia Daley, and Mrs. 
Frank Cleveland. Music committee: 
Robert Greenwood, Sr., chairman; Miss 
Elsie Cleveland, Mrs. Belle Elberfeld, 
Paul W. Kuechler, and Miss Florence 
Parkins. Membership and hospitality 
committee: Mrs. Stephen Walters, chair- 
man; Mrs. David Waugh, Mrs. Paul 
Kuechler, Mrs. Christian Hess, and Mrs. 
Michael Daley. House committee: Mrs. 
John Ribchester, chairman; Mrs. Herbert 
Tiffany, Mrs. Frank Cleveland, and Mrs. 
William Robinson. ~ 


Working with Colleges 

New Yorx, N.Y.—West Side Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles Francis Potter: The 
annual corporate meeting of the Unity 
Congregational Society, formerly known 
as the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, 
was held Monday evening, January 16, at 
Earl Hall, Columbia University. The 
building committee (Ralph Lyon, chair- 
man) reported that the first unit of the 
new building of the Society, to be known 
as the West Side Meeting House, an up- 
town hall as well as a church, is already 
two-thirds completed. This unit will in- 
clude besides offices and other smaller 
rooms two large auditoriums with a com- 
bined seating capacity of one thousand. 
It is expected that the building will be 
dedicated Easter Week. The building 
fund committee (Carl Sayward, chair- 
man) reported that funds are already 
pledged sufficient for the completion of 
this unit. The minister announced that 
Percival R. Moses, the retiring chairman 
of the board of trustees, has just accepted 
the responsibility of chairman of the 
organ ‘and equipment fund, and that that 
fact in itself was sufficient guarantee of 
the success of the proposition. The Soci- 
ety adopted as its official public name, 
“West Side Unitarian Church,” still re- 
taining as its corporate legal name, “Unity 
Congregational Society.” The following 
new trustees were elected: Miss Edith 
Stiles, Miss Annie Peyser, Edgar Stone, 
and Frederick <A. Bristol. With Mrs. 
Herbert S. Griffin, Miss May F. Randolph, 
and Mrs. David Van Alstyne already on 
the board, this election makes five women 
out of twelve, trustees of the Society. So 
far as can be ascertained, this is the only 
ehurch in New York City with women 
trustees, and the minister reports that 
their presence on the board is a stimulus 
and that their suggestions and criticisms 
are exceedingly valuable. Miss Stiles 
was elected a_ representative of the 
younger people of the church. Her 
father, Sumner B. Stiles of Wall Street, 
has been legal counsel of the Society for 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
Prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

_ The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Preswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. 
Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Caf€ful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Spring quarter opens at Meadville March 
29, and at Chicago April 3. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville. 
Traveling fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high 
standing. 

For information apply to the President, 


REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 
Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


many years. A vote of gratitude was 
given the retiring trustees, Percival R. 
Moses, W. D. Hanbridge, and J. H. 
McClelland. A new departure as a part 
of the expansion program of the church 
was the appointment of a committee to 
prepare an amendment to the by-laws 
providing for associate and junior mem- 
bership in the church as well as voting 
membership. Announcement was made 
of the addition of thirty-four new mem- 
bers during the year. During 1922 in co- 
operation with the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League a program of. college-center work 
on a large scale and by a new method is 
being arranged. A large social hall in 
the new building of the Society now being 
erected on Cathedral Parkway is espe- 
cially planned for this work. Mr. Potter’s 
staff includes specially trained assistants 
in this new branch of religious and social 
work. On Monday, January 16, Andrew 
Galloway, sexton of the church, completed 
twenty-five years of service, and a vote of 


THE MINISTER ADVISED HER 


NOT TO MARRY HIM 


The question is, 
Did he do his duty? 


READ WHAT 


Russet H. Conwenzi, Henry SLroane 

Corrin, Witu1AM E. Barton, Frepur- 

ick R. Grirrin, Harry Foster Burns, 
Avaeustus P. Reccorp 
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recognition and appreciation was tendered 
him. A yote of appreciation was also 
given the minister, who January 1 com- 
pleted two years with the Society. 


Deaths 


ONHS.—Suddenly, Monday, February 6, 
1922, Sarah, widow of Clarence W. Jones, at 
her late residence, corner Beacon and St. Mary 
Streets, Brookline, Mass. 


WHITMAN.—In San Leandro, Calif., Jan- 
uary 23, 1922, Mary Brown Whitman, aged 
seventy-seven. 

Mrs. Whitman was the daughter of the late 
Rey. John §. Brown, Unitarian minister in 
Fitzwilliam, N.H., later in Lawrence, Kan., and 
wife of the late Alfred Whitman of Lawrence. 
She is survived by her sister, Miss Sarah 
‘Brown, and by her four children, Russell Whit- 
man of Chicago, John P. Whitman of Boston, 
Mrs. Ruth W. Sears of Los Molinos, Calif., and 
Mrs. Meriel W. Chapman of San Leandro. For 
some years Mr. and Mrs. Whitman and Miss 
Brown were the main supports of the Unitarian 
Society of Lawrence, Kan. The funeral service 
was conducted by Rev. F. L. Hosmer. 
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At Chestnut Hill, Mass., February 4, George 
Storer Baldwin, aged fifty-five. 

The home, the community, and the denom- 
ination have suffered a severe loss in the death 
of Mr. Baldwin. Keen of intellect, brave and 
generous of heart, with a sense of humor that 
never failed him, he was happy in his home, 
and he met the world in all the strength of 
his manhood, and won the confidence, esteem, 
and affection of many. And their hope in him 
was not misplaced. There was a steady growth 
in their appreciation of his finer qualities as 
they knew him better, and those who knew 
him best were deepest in their love. 

The community has lost a public-spirited 
man—one loyal to its highest interests and will- 
ing to do all in his power to further them. He 
never allowed any physical weakness to ob- 
scure his happy nature, his loyalty, nor, if 
possible, to prevent his helpfulness. He was 
one whom men could trust absolutely to be 
loyal to their interests rather than to his own. 
He was continually thoughtful of others, and 
many a service of which the world knew little 
or nothing could be traced to his hands. He 
was strong, efficient, untiring, and self-sacrific- 
ing. 
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His work for his denomination was marked 
by enthusiasm. Always an ardent Unitarian, 
one of the founders and promoters of the 
Laymen’s League, and deeply interested in all 
its activities, he yet found room for sym- 
pathy with opinions and creeds other than his 
own. 

Eager to push on every good work as far as 
he was able, strong and kindly, with a humor 
that was rarely biting, he leaves a happy, 
inspiring and enduring memory—a man strong 
in his affections and strongly beloved. The 
large attendance of business associates and 
friends at his funeral services symbolizes the 
tributes of loving appreciation which rose si- 
lently from many hearts. C7. Bs 


At Templeton, Mass., February 4, Sewall 
Hlliott Greenwood, M.D., beloved physician and 
trusted friend, who for nearly forty-four years 
has ministered to the needs and borne the bur- 
dens of others, in the self-sacrificing life of 
a country doctor. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.” 


Is it Asking 
too Much? 


is the church. 


New York 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


they are the least important factor in its perpetuity. 
leaders of a following, with only the nucleus visible on Sunday. What 


they need is the hearty support of virile men. 


There is hardly a layman anywhere who would not sacrifice an hour a 


week from his business or pleasure to help a friend or a cause along. 


which he is associated? 


7 Park Square— Boston 


Chicago St. Louis 


Number Three 
James O. Lyford 
Concord Chapter 

Concord, N.H. 


New problems continually confront us in the moral world. We can solve 
them more quickly and more effectively by collective than by individual 


work. The only organization around which we can rally for such work 


But the clergy unaided cannot save the Protestant church. As a fact, 


To-day they are 


Is it asking more of him to give one hour a week to the church with 


Unitarian Laymen’s League | 


San Francisco 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“But suppose you didn’t. What would 
you do?’ “I wouldn't.” “But you might, 
even if you didn’t?” “But I couldn't, 
even if I had to.”—Life. : ‘ 


A little girl fell out of bed one night, 
and when her mother asked her how she 
came to do it she replied, “I guess I went 
to sleep too near the place where I got 
in.” oe 


First Operator: “Has Marjorie any 
education along musical lines?’ Second 
Operator: “I should.saf so! Name any 
record and she can tell you what’s on the 
other side.” —Telephone Review. ; 


EByangeline Booth was interviewed in 
Cleveland by a reporter who asked: “Do 
you think the world is getting better?” 
With quickness of wit she shot back the 
reply: “Well, I am doing all I can do to 
make it better. What are you doing?” 


Professor: “What is ordinarily used as 
a conductor of electricity?’ Senior: 
“Why, er-r’—._ Prof.: “Correct. Now tell 
mine, What is the unit of electric power ?” 
Senior: “The what, sir?’ Prof.: “That 
will do; very good.’—Stevens Stone Mill. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Smiffims, “my little 
boy loves his bath. He is in it every 
night—won’t go to bed without it; and 
takes his shower every morning, and”— 
“You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs. Spoon- 
dyke. “Indeed I do! Why, you have no 
idea! He is a regular little Diogenes !” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


A clergyman was in the habit of going 
up to his little girl’s bedside each evening 
and telling her a story before she went to 
sleep. One evening he told her such a 
wonderful tale that the child, sitting up 
in bed, looked very straight at her father 
and asked, “Daddy, is that a true story, or 
are you preaching?’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


President Neilson of Smith College 
was making a rather tedious journey and 
was glad when the man who had the seat 
in front of his turned around and began 
a conversation. The man proved to be a 
traveling salesman and took it for granted 
that Dr. Neilson was another. “What’s 
your line?” he asked. “Mine’s skirts.” 
“Well, so is mine,” said the president of 
Smith—WNew York Hvening Post. 


After the sermon the colored minister 
said to the people: “Brudder Jenkins told 
me I wuz gwine to kill dis chu’ch if I 
kept a-askin’ yer to give, but, my brud- 
dern, ef anybody knows of a chu’ech dat 
died ’ecause it’s been givin’ too much to 
de Lord, whar is dat chu’ch? I’se gwine 
to visit it, and I’ll climb on de walls ob 
it, under de light ob de silver moon, and 


ery, ‘Blessed am de dead dat die in de 
Lord!” : 
Mr. Taft was presiding at a certain 


peace meeting in which a young man was 
given opportunity to make a mere prelim- 
inary address. Instead, he launched out 
to encompass the universe. After forty- 
five minutes, Mr.,Taft pulled his coat-tail, 
ended him, and said: “I remember an 
oecasion when one of these preliminary 
gentlemen got the platform and held it, 
and when he finally finished I said, ‘I will 
how present Mr. So-and-So, who will give 
you his address.’ Mr. So-and-So arose 
and said, with some heat, ‘My address is 
No. blank, 22d Street, New York City, 
where my train-goes in fifteen minutes. 
Good-night.’ ” 


| 
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MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 

One of our Ministers - 
nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, “My son is back from overseas with 
shell shock and wounds. I am able-to 
help him here at home only because of the 
Pension, and I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 
now. _ WE PAY ONLY $300 


If Annual Contributions are again raised 
to $10,000 we can pay 
$400 NEXT YEAR 
Send your contribution to 


‘Rey. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer. 
54 Kenneth St.; West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY Judge J. P. Parmenter, 


President. 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Mr. Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 


Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


MERRIMACK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1822 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Tax Exempt in Massachusetts 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free, 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister, Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
eens ae: The church is open daily from 
un D 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M,. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “An Apostle’s Tribulations.” Church 
services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Primary Classes at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, February 19, morning ser- 


vice, 10.45 a.m. Mr.-Speight will preach. Noon 
Service daily. Open 9.to 12.30 daily. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Young People’s meeting (The Emerson Guild), 
6 p.M.. The public cordially invited 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, February 19, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘The Wthics of the Legal Profession.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Diree- 
tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Church School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel 
Car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meet- 
ing House Hill. 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALF 


will take a limited party to France, Italy, Germany, Passion Play, the 
Rhine, Belgium, England, sailing June 24th on a trip of 72 days. 
Send for itinerary to 
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